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THE INDEPENDENT MEMBERS OF 
BRITISH WAGES COUNCILS AND 
BOARDS 


F. J. Bayliss 


and conditions of most employees, about four and a half million 

of them? are protected by legislation which guarantees them a 
legal minimum wage and other conditions of employment; about one in 
five of all people in employment has a legal minimum rate of pay set by 
a statutory body, and enforced if necessary by the criminal as well as 
the civil law. Wages Councils and Catering Wages Boards, which to- 
gether with the Agricultural Wages Boards are the instruments of 
statutory wage regulation, make proposals affecting wage rates and 
other conditions to the Minister of Labour: he either accepts them and 
issues a Wages Regulation Order, or occasionally sends them back for 
reconsideration. The two Agricultural Wages Boards, for England and 
Wales, and for Scotland, issue their own Wages Regulation Orders 
without reference to a Minister. 

Most of the wage-earners covered by the legislation receive more 
than the legal minima, and many are also covered by voluntary col- 
lective agreements, but beneath these actual rates and voluntary agree- 
ments are the enforceable legal minima. “Today the ostensible object 
[of statutory wage regulation] is to make good any gaps left in the 
voluntary arrangements’,? but the gaps are considerable ones and the 
Wages Councils and Boards which fill them are more than an append- 
age of a predominantly voluntary system of wage settlement. 

The chief distinctive feature of the working of the Councils and 
Boards is the inclusion of independent persons among their members. 
Each is made up of equal numbers of members representing employers 
and workers, together with a number of independent members.* This 
tripartite composition was laid down in the Trade Boards Act of 1909 
and has been continued in all subsequent legislation. R. H. Tawney, in 
the first study to be made of the working of the Trade Boards, stated: 
‘It is scarcely too much to say that the Appointed Members are the 
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pivot upon which the whole system turns.’ The presence of inde- 
pendent members on bodies fixing legal minimum rates of wages and 
other conditions of employment has never been seriously questioned 
since 1909, and it has been largely responsible for the success with 
which statutory wage regulation has operated in this country. 

It is the purpose of this article to analyse the role independent mem- 
bers play on Wages Councils and Boards, and to try to establish the 
qualities demanded of them. An analysis will also be made of the dis- 
tribution of the seats on these bodies among independent members, the 
special role of chairmen, the occupational groups from which they are 
drawn, the nature of their independence, and the position of women 
independent members. 

The bodies which are included in this analysis are the 58 Wages 
Councils which, on 31st March, 1956, had been reconstituted under the 
Wages Councils Act of 1945, the 4 Catering Wages Boards set up 
under the Catering Wages Act, 1943, and the 2 Agricultural Wages 
Boards set up under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Acts of 1924, 
1940 and 1947 which were consolidated in the Agricultural Wages Act, 
1948, and the Agricultural Wages (Scotland) Act, 1949.5 


THE ROLE OF INDEPENDENT MEMBERS ON WAGES COUNCILS 


AND BOARDS 


The British system of statutory wage regulation depends on Wages 
Councils and Boards making their own proposals. The State could not 
give them this responsibility unless it were certain that decisions would 
be made, and the inclusion of the independent members gives this 
certainty. ‘Historically, the reason for placing Appointed Members on 
Trade Boards was no doubt to avoid deadlock.’* R. H. Tawney was 
even more definite: ‘A complete failure on the part of the Board to 
arrive at any decision at all is virtually impossible.’ 7 There have been 
some cases where Boards and Councils have been unable to reach 
decisions, and we shall look at these later, but the main point is un- 
affected; if there is an equal number of workers’ and employers’ repre- 
sentatives, and an odd number of independent members, a decision will 
be reached on a vote. This is made even more certain by the provision 
for voting by sides. The regulations governing voting on Wages Coun- 
cils provide that the chairman may himself decide that there shall be 
voting by sides and if more than one half of the representative members 
on one side ask for it the chairman must agree.* When a side vote is 
taken the majority vote on each side determines the vote of the whole 
side. In practice, voting by sides is usual. When there is a vote and the 
two sides disagree the votes of the independent members decide which 
side’s view is to prevail. 

But although it is the votes of the independent members which give 
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them the power to ensure that a decision is reached, the great strength 
of the system is that their function is not confined to breaking deadlocks. 
Essentially their power and influence flow from their possession of 
votes, but the most important part of their work is done before any vote 
is taken. Indeed, many independent members wish to avoid voting and 
would say that a Wages Council is not working successfully if recourse 
has to be had to a vote.® 

Either representative side can submit a motion to a Wages Council 
by sending it to the secretary of Wages Boards and Councils at the 
Ministry of Labour. The usual motion these days is one submitted by 
the workers’ side calling for an increase in the legal minimum rates. At 
the full meeting of the Council the leader of the workers’ side will move 
the motion, it will be seconded, and the employers’ leader will reply to 
it. Tawney said of the independent members at this stage, ‘all they have 
to do is sit still and look intelligent’.?° At the end of the formal state- 
ments the outer limits of each side’s position should be clear to the inde- 
pendent members. The procedure from then on varies from cue Council 
or Board to another. On some the chairman will ask other represent- 
ative members to contribute. Sometimes unorganized workers or em- 
ployers among the representative members want to speak. The inde- 
pendent members themselves may wish to ask questions of the two 
leaders on matters of fact. One side may want to reply to a point made 
by the other. Some Councils and Boards are used to having a wide 
ranging debate at the outset; on others it is seldom that any members 
other than the leaders speak. About such a discussion Sir Hector 
Hetherington says, ‘In the main, the business of the appointed members 
at this stage is to hold the forensic exchange to the points which are 
material to a decision, and to investigate, as far as is possible in the 
presence of both parties, those questions on which there is a conflict of 
factual evidence’, 1! 

From then on it is a matter of narrowing the gap which divides the 
two sides, and this is the independent members’ job. The independent 
members will see each side separately; the chairman may suggest that 
this be done or one side or the other may ask for it. Councils and Boards 
are able to decide for themselves how to conduct their proceedings, 
subject to the regulations made by the Minister;!* they all meet in 
private and only the business of the full Council or Board is minuted.™* 
The only first-hand descriptions by independent members of the role 
they play are contained in the evidence given before the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Working and Effects of the Trade Boards Acts (Cave 
Committee) appointed in September, 1921, and in the few articles by 
them from which extracts are used here. The conduct of independent 
members when they see representatives of each side separately is the 
most important part of their role and we know little about it. However, 
from discussions with independent and representative members, which 
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are the main source of the information given here, it seems that the 
descriptions given before the Cave Committee are still accurate. 

When the independent members see each side separately they talk, 
usually, to only two or three representative members who then report 
back to the whole of their side. At this stage the independent members 
are conciliating the two sides, and are trying to find out how far they 
are prepared to move from the. declared positions taken up in the 
opening statements. In the meeting with the independent members the 
representative members may be prepared to speak more freely than 
they would before the other side. Both sides know that it is unlikely that 
their opponents can be persuaded to agree with their point of view, and 
the meetings with the independent members are accepted as oppor- 
tunities to show what compromise they may be prepared to agree to. It 
is by asking questions and by seeking more detailed information that 
the independent members play an active part in bringing the two sides 
closer together. 

But in this they are acting not merely as conciliators, endeavouring 
as independent persons to help the two sides reach a compromise of 
their own free will. The representative members know that in the last 
resort the independent members have a vote, and that during the pro- 
cess of conciliation they are forming their own opinion of what com- 
promise should be made. Moreover, the independent members have 
with them the secretary to Wages Boards and Councils, or members of 
his staff, who can provide them, if they want it, with more inform- 
ation, particularly about what has been happening on other Councils 
and Boards. Professor L. T. Hobhouse, at that time chairman of ten 
Trade Boards, told the Cave Committee that the independent mem- 
bers’ ‘function may most accurately be described as that of conciliators 
with a casting vote’.14 The fact that the independent mem? ‘3 have 
votes is never forgotten by the representative members. ” ‘uered, 
an independent member of four Trade Boards, told the Ca... mmittee 
that ‘although the Appointed Members may keep the dee char- 
acter of their voting power well in the background, the fact that it 
exists is constantly in the minds of the representative members, and is, 
I think, often a potent factor in attaining agreement’.’® For this reason 
the two sides are more amenable to the conciliating efforts of the inde- 
pendent members than they would be to those of a mere conciliator. 

After seeing both sides the independent members will be able to form 
an opinion on how far each will go to meet the other. In Sir Hector 
Hetherington’s opinion, ‘Perhaps the chief part of the technique of the 
appointed members is to learn to recognize the “sticking point”—the 
point beyond which it is useless to try to urge one of the contesting 
parties.’1* The powers of persuasion of the independent members and 
their possession of votes make the ‘sticking points’ closer than they 
would otherwise be, and if they coincide a decision agreed between the 
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two sides is the outcome. An essential feature of the role of independent 
members is that only they are aware of the ‘sticking points’; neither side 
knows what the ‘sticking point’ of the other is, as they would if they 
were negotiating together. The independent members will convey as 
much as they choose to each side about the other’s willingness to com- 
promise, but the initiative in closing the gap rests with them. 

But although the independent members may feel that they have 
reached the limits of conciliation because the ‘sticking points’ of the 
two sides are too far apart, it does not follow that a decision can only be 
reached by a vote in which the independent members cast their lot 
with one side or the other. If the independent members make it known 
that there is no possibility of agreement, one group may be prepared 
to move its ‘sticking point’, in order either to try to attract to itself 
the support of the independent members, or to avoid a vote in which the 
independent members support the other side. This is different from the 
attempts at compromise earlier in the procedure; now one side may be 
prepared to come closer to the other because of the pressing possibility 
of the independent members voting for their opponents. 

Since the two sides are not meeting each other face to face they can- 
not tell exactly how much the independent members know. In order to 
get closer to what they think the independent members will support, 
one side or the other may be prepared to move its ‘sticking point’. The 
independent members are as aware of this as are the representative 
members. The threat of the vote may still lead to a successful com- 
promise even after both sides have reached their ‘sticking points’ for 
they both want to save as much as possible rather than see the other 
side’s view prevail. 

The stage which has just been described can only be gone through if 
the independent members have refrained from letting each side know 
what they are prepared to vote for. Uncertainty about that is the main- 
spring of the representative members’ calculations. Professor Hobhouse 
before the Cave Committee said: ‘It is not the habit of anyone at all 
experienced . . . to say how you would vote under certain contingencies 
or that you will vote with someone else. It certainly is our habit to say, 
“We cannot vote for you on this proposal’’, and I think perhaps they 
draw the inference that we shall vote for the other side. Or we might 
perhaps have to remind them that the other side exists and have made 
an offer; or there might be an attempt to press us very strongly. It is the 
two sides which are trying to get at your view all the time, and if you 
have any sense you keep it back. We might be asked, “How are you 
going to get a rate at all?”’ We say, “‘We shall see what the other side 
have to say on the matter.” ’ 1” The role of the independent members 
at this stage is entirely different from that of a conciliator whose services 
are used as long as both sides want them. 

The ability of the independent members to bring the two sides to a 
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compromise, and the willingness of the two sides to allow them to do 
so, results in a high proportion of the decisions of Wages Councils and 
Boards being reached by agreement. The most recent figures were 
given by Sir George Schuster during the second reading of the Wages 
Councils Bill of 1945. He said, ‘I understand the official figures show 
that the decisions by the 52 Trade Boards were reached as follows: 37 by 
agreement, 5 by votes of employers and appointed members, 9 by votes 
of workers and appointed. members, and one in which the workers 
abstained from voting and the decision was taken on the vote of the 
employers.’ 1* Not all the cases will have been the product of concili- 
ation by the independent members since some will have been the result 
of an agreement reached outside the Board, and of that more later. 
However, it is true that the number of decisions which cannot be 
reached by agreement between the two sides is relatively small. 

Yet despite all the efforts of the independent members and the factors 
which make for willingness to compromise on the part of the represent- 
ative members it may be necessary to vote in order to reach a decision. 
The chairman has power to call the Council or Board into a full meet- 
ing again and ask the side in whose name the original motion stands to 
move it. 

Before the Council is recalled the independent members will discuss 
among themselves what amendments to the original motion are likely 
and also their own decision about the way they will vote. There is the 
possibility, of course, that the representative members will refuse to 
return to the meeting and so will prevent proposals being made. But at 
least one side will in its own interest want a decision to be taken. 
Until 1945 it was possible for the absence of the representatives of one 
side to prevent a Trade Board meeting since the regulations govern- 
ing the quorum demanded the presence of members of both sides. 
The presence of at least one independent member and one third 
of the whole number of representative members now constitutes a 
quorum.” 

The independent members will be aware of the amendments which 
are likely to be made to the original motion. The two sides now know 
roughly what the independent members intend to vote for. The work- 
ers’ representatives, so long as they believe the independent members 
will vote for an increase, are usually prepared to put a motion. 

The independent members are appointed as individuals to Wages 
Councils and Boards and each has one vote. There is no provision for 
compelling them to decide, by majority vote, which way all of their 
votes are to be cast, as there is with representative members. Since 
there is an odd number of them there will always be a majority one 
way or the other, even if they vote individually. In practice, when the 
vote is taken the representative members vote and then, if necessary, 
the chairman announces the way in which the independent members 
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cast their votes. There is nothing to compel all the independent mem- 
bers to vote the same way but, in fact, they always do. On most occa- 
sioris the independent members will be agreed among themselves about 
the sort of motion they are prepared to vote for. On the other few 
occasions they compose their differences in private. The independent 
members ‘have always been unanimous in vote, but there have been . 
interchanges of views and sometimes small compromises between them 
after discussion’.** 

The chairman plays a large part in determining the attitude of the 
independent members; on some Councils and Boards the chairman 
assumes that the other independent members agree with him and does 
not tolerate any opposition, while on others the chairman regards him- 
self as a spokesman. The chairman’s experience, personality and con- 
ception of his role as chairman determine his attitude. He has charge of 
the Council or Board’s proceedings and conducts most of the business 
in meetings with representative members; he can dominate the other 
independent members if he chooses to. 

It may be that the independent members feel that they are not pre- 
pared to vote on the motion submitted. In that case, by abstaining, they 
prevent a decision being taken; the votes of the two sides will cancel 
each other out since side-voting is, in practice, the rule. But before 
preventing the Council from making proposals they must consider, not 
only the consequences of their actions on that particular occasion, but 
their role as members who hold the balance of power. The Minister has 
appointed them to enable the Council to make a decision when the two 
sides cannot reach agreement without their aid; their raison d’etre is to 
prevent deadlock. If they abstain when their vote would ensure a 
decision they are failing to do the job for which they were appointed. 
Even if they feel that they cannot justifiably vote either for the motion 
or against it they are failing in their duty, for they hold their appoint- 
ments in the knowledge that they cannot put forward a motion of their 
own but must declare their view on the representative members’ 
motion. However, there is no compulsion on the independent members 
to cast their votes. If they feel that they must abstain if a vote 
were taken the chairman may adjourn the meeting, hoping that in 
the interval before the Council meets again, one side or the other 
will have decided to move a motion on which all the independent 
members are prepared to vote. Adjournments of this sort do occur, 
but rarely. 

The representative sides, of course, may be committed to a ‘sticking 
point’ by those whom they represent, or may not be prepared to com- 
promise beyond a certain point because of the reaction among those 
whom they lead. Although trade unions and employers’ organizations 
give latitude to their leaders on Wages Councils and Boards, as on wage 
negotiating bodies, there are limits beyond which they cannot go, while 
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they may realize that a compromise beyond those points is the only 
possible one. For this reason, a side may abstain in the knowledge that 
the motion will be carried by the votes of the other side; or it may vote 
against a motion it favours because it is certain that the independent 
members will vote for it. Sir Frank Tillyard gave an example of this 
latter action before the Cave Committee: ‘In one case the leaders 
of one side told the appointed members that it would not be unac- 
ceptable to their side if the appointed members voted for a compromise 
against which their side was going to vote in accordance with their 
instructions.’ 2? 

Without consciously deciding to favour neither side, independent 
members vote with each side on about the same number of occasions. 
The last estimate of the distribution of their votes was given by Mr. 
McCorquordale, the Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Labour, during the Second Reading of the Wages Council Bill of 1945: 
‘It is interesting to note that when one sums up the number of decisions 
that have been taken by means of the appointed members, to see how 
often they have supported employers and have supported the workers, 
we find that, over the past 20 years, those times are approximately 
equal.’ 28 When independent members vote, however, they make the 
view of one side prevail and thus are bound to offend the other to some 
extent. This, in large part, is the explanation of their strong desire to 
avoid a vote, which of necessity imposes the solution suggested by one 
side on the other. As Sir Hector Hetherington has put it, ‘A Board 
which habitually proceeds by imposing solutions on one side or the 
other is little likely to be successful. The essential condition of the use- 
fulness of the appointed members is that they retain the confidence of 
BOTH sides.’ 24 

When independent members vote they are not acting as arbitrators, 
although their function in doing so would appear to have some relation 
to that of an arbitrator. To describe their power to vote as ‘this ultimate 
power of arbitration’ ** imports meanings from the workings of arbi- 
tration into a context where they are not relevant. The independent 
members are said to be similar to arbitrators because their decision 
rules when they vote. But there are two differences between the role of 
independent members of Wages Councils and Boards and that of arbi- 
trators of the Industrial Court or the Industrial Disputes Tribunal 
which vitiate the use of the same term to describe both. 

First, the independent members cannot make an award; all they can 
do is to cast their votes for or against a motion submitted by one of the 
representative sides and thereby make the view of one side prevail over 
that of the other. ‘It is sometimes said that the Board system approxi- 
mates so closely to the arbitration system as to be practically indis- 
tinguishable from it. ... Unlike arbitrators (independent members) 
cannot give a decision with which neither side agrees. This is indeed the 
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fundamental difference between the Board and Arbitration systems.’ ** 
The most that the independent members can do is to show what sort 
of motion they will vote for, and encourage one side or the other to 
move it. 

Secondly, having determined what shall be the Council’s proposal by 
adding their vote to that of one side, the independent members have 
helped to produce rates which, if unaltered after objections have been 
considered, and if the Minister issues them as a Wages Regulation 
Order, become legal minima. They are rates which have a different 
status from those awarded by arbitrators. Professor Kahn Freund states 
that, ‘Even where industrial arbitration is statutory and compulsory 
the award binds only the “parties to the dispute” whose cases were be- 
fore the tribunal, and it is not a common rule for the trade. A wage 
regulation order, however, is a common rule; it affects the contracts of 
employment of all employers and employees specified in the Order.’ ?” 
The independent members are, therefore, both more and less than 
arbitrators. 

This complex role of the independent members is an amalgam of 
some of the functions of the conciliator and the arbitrator. ‘Analysis 
shows the function of appointed members to be a combination of con- 
ciliation, arbitration and bargaining; a hybrid sort of human art 
peculiar to the Wages Boards of Great Britain.’ ** The independent 
member, created by the form which the original Trade Boards were 
given in 1909, and unchanged in his essential characteristics, is a 
unique phenomenon in British industrial negotiations. He is the pro- 
duct of a system which seeks to give to the two sides in industry as much 
responsibility for the settlement of their differences as is compatible 
with the community’s desire to make minimum wage rates legally en- 
forcible. If there are to be legal minimum rates then the system for 
making them must always function positively and be incapable of 
breaking down. This is secured by adding to equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers, independent members, who hold 
the balance of power without having any absolute power of initiative in 
determining rates. Within this framework the independent members 
have performed their function with such success that it deserves recog- 
nition in its own right. 

Of course agreement between the two sides is regarded as preferable 
to agreement only reached with the aid of the independent members’ 
votes, and this is seen in those Councils or Boards to which organized 
employers and trade unions take an agreed motion. The law is designed 
to make certain that a decision is reached and the presence of the inde- 
pendent members reflects that. Yet, if} outside the Council, the two 
sides agree on a change in the rates the independent members are power- 
less to affect their decision. For then a motion is submitted for which 
both sides vote, and it becomes the proposal of the Council whatever 
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the view of the independent members. In those industries where the 
two sides always, or nearly always, reach agreement by themselves 
the proceedings are a mere formality. Councils merely ratify voluntary 
agreements in the clothing trade, in rubber manufacturing, in baking 
in Scotland, and in some other trades. It is the objective, particularly of 
the trade unions, in other trades too. 

Such voluntary agreements are, however, made in the knowledge 
that the Council is the alternative, and to that extent it would be false 
to assume that if the statutory body were abolished, voluntary col- 
lective bargaining, which appears to be well established, would function 
satisfactorily. On the other hand the extra support which the statutory 
bodies give to some voluntary agreements should not be exaggerated. 
The provision of facilities for conciliation and arbitration, whether by 
the State or by agreement between the parties, in trades where there is 
not a Council, means that breakdowns in negotiation can be overcome. 
Moreover, voluntary collective bargaining machinery could be replaced 
by a Wages Council if it broke down. The Wages Councils Act of 1945 
provides that workers and employers in any trade can jointly apply to 
the Minister for a Wages Council ‘on the ground that the existing 
machinery for the settlement of remuneration and conditions of em- 
ployment for those workers is likely to cease to exist or be inadequate 
for that purpose’.” 

The flexibility of the Wages Councils and Boards system is one of its 
great advantages, for it makes possible decisions on wage rates and 
conditions in which employers’ and workers’ representatives take part, 
in trades which vary from those with no organization on either side to 
those in which there is all the apparatus of voluntary collective bargain- 
ing. Whether or not statutory wage regulation should continue in a 
trade where there is highly developed voluntary collective bargaining 
is not a question to be discussed here; what is relevant is that the pres- 
ence of the independent members constitutes no barrier to the develop- 
ment of voluntary collective bargaining and, in so far as the independent 
members help the two sides to learn how to deal with each other, 
positively aids its growth. 


THE APPOINTMENTS HELD BY INDEPENDENT MEMBERS 


At the end of March, 1956, there were 58 people who had been ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour and National Service or by the 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food to serve on one or more 
Wages Council or Board as independent members, and at that time 
they occupied 189 seats. There were five vacancies, all of them on 
Wages Councils limited to Scotland. 
The Wages Councils Act of 1945 states that the Minister of Labour 
shall appoint ‘not more than three persons . . . as being independent 
10 
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persons’ *° to each Wages Council and he has appointed three to 57 of 
the 58 Councils which have been constituted under the Act. The fifty- 
eighth—the Fustian Cutting Wages Council—has only one. The Trade 
Boards Act of 1909 provided that ‘the Board of Trade may appoint 
such number of persons [including women] as they think fit to be 
appointed members of trade boards’.*1 This was not amended by 
the Act of 1918. In practice, between 1909 and 1945 three indepen- 
dent members were usually appointed to each Trade Board, but 
there were cases, for example the Grocery and Provisions Trade Board 
for England and Wales between 1920 and 1923, where five were 
appointed. 

The four Catering Wages Boards,** like the Wages Councils, each 
have three independent members, but the two Agricultural Wages 
Boards, ** for England and Wales and for Scotland, have five each. 


CHAIRMEN AND PLURALITY OF APPOINTMENT 


The crude average membership of 3} Councils or Boards is misleading 
as a measure of the degree of participation of each independent member 
in Wages Council and Board work. At one end of the scale are 18 per- 
sons who sit on only one Council or Board; at the other end are 2 who 
each sit on 10. Moreover, the chairmen are of sufficient importance to 


be considered as a separate group; together they form the most influ- 
ential section of independent members. Chairmen are specially ap- 
pointed ** but they are not differentiated from the other independent 
members by the possession of a casting vote, and they could conceivably 
be out-voted by the other independent members. But they rule the 
meetings of the Councils and Boards; they do most of the talking, and 
speak for the independent members when each representative side is 
being seen separately by the independent members; they have, as a rule, 
much wider experience than their colleagues. 

Table 1 shows the number of independent members who are chair- 
man of at least one Wages Council or Board, and the number of seats 
they occupy either as chairmen or as deputy chairmen or members. The 
deputy chairman, like the chairman, is specially appointed by the 
Minister.*4 The table shows two things of importance; first, there is a 
group of independent members who hold appointments as chairmen 
only, and second, there are three members with only one or three 
chairmanships but with 7 seats each as either deputy chairmen or 
members. 

Twenty-two people share the 64 chairmanships, but 12 of them, who 
hold appointment only as chairmen, have 47 of the chairmanships 
between them. The concentration can be seen even more clearly by 
taking the 6 people who are chairmen of 35 of these bodies, 56 per cent 
of the total. Among these 35 Councils and Boards are all except one of 
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TABLE 1 


Seats held by Independent Members who are 
Chairman of at least one Wages Council or Board 


Number of Councils or Boards of which Deputy Chairman or 
Member 
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the Wages Councils for retail distribution, both Baking Wages Coun- 
cils, both Milk Distributive Wages Councils, the Road Haulage Wages 
Council, three of the four Catering Wages Boards and the Agricultural 
Wages Board for England and Wales. These 6 chairmen have charge of 
almost all Councils and Boards where the independent members play a 
significant role in the determination of wage proposals. They are seldom 
chairmen of Councils where the trade unions and employers’ organiz- 
ations are able to reach agreement outside the Council. 

The second, smaller, group of three persons who combine a few 
chairmanships with many seats as deputy chairman or member, is 
significant because its members may move into the first group. One of 
these three is a woman, and she is the only woman to be either a chair- 
man. or deputy chairman. She is chairman of one Council, deputy 
chairman of two, and a member of five other Councils and Boards. The 
position of women on Councils and Boards is discussed below.*® The 
two men in this group each hold three chairmanships and 7 seats as 
deputy chairman or member. They are both on the Road Haulage and 
the Boot and Shoe Repairing Wages Councils, one is a member of the 
Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales, and both are either 
chairman or deputy chairman of a wide range of Wages Councils. Both 
are younger than the average age of chairmen which, for the 16 on 
whom information is available, is 60 years. It may well be that these 
two men will eventually join those who hold a considerable number of 
chairmanships, and sit on no Council or Board of which they are not 
chairman. 

The 22 independent members who are chairman of at least one 
Council or Board hold 101 seats, 53 per cent of the total, although they 
form only 38 per cent of the persons serving as independent members. 
They hold the commanding positions on all Wages Councils and 
Boards. Almost all Wages Councils where the independent members 
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have to play an active part in the proceedings, all Catering Wages 
Boards, and the Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales, 
contain at least two members of this group. Not only have these inde- 
pendent members wide experience of Wages Councils and Boards; sind 
are also members of arbitration bodies. 

Eight of the 15 members of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal are 
chairmen of Wages Councils and Boards and 2 other members have 
been chairmen. Two of the 4 members of the chairmen’s panel of the 
Industrial Court are also drawn from this group and a third was a 
chairman of Wages Councils. The chairman of the Civil Service Arbi- 
tration Tribunal is chairman of 5 Councils and Boards. The chairmen 
of Commissions of Inquiry set up under the Wages Councils Act of 1945 
are usually drawn from their number, and they are often appointed as 
chairmen of Courts of Inquiry set up under the Industrial Courts Act of 
1919. Among the posts they hold as independent persons are the chair- 
manship of the National Joint Industrial Council for the Biscuit In- 
dustry, chairmanship and membership of the National Conciliation 
Board for the Co-operative Service and membership of the panel of 
independent chairmen for the Conciliation Board for C.W.S. Service. 
Some people obviously go on from membership of Wages Councils and 
Boards to appointment as chairmen only of these bodies and to partici- 
pation in other standing or ad hoc bodies set up by the State, and by 
employers and workers to deal with industrial relations. 

They have received, either for their work as independent members 
or for their other work, considerable public recognition. Among this 
group of 22 independent members there is one Knight Bachelor, one 
C.B., 7 C.B.E.s, 5 O.B.E.s and 1 M.V.O. There are two Q.C.s. The 
Knight Bachelor was honoured specifically for his service on Wages 
Councils. 

Independent members who hold no appointment as chairman occupy 
the other 88 seats on Wages Councils and Boards. There are 36 such 
members of whom 16 are women. Table 2 shows the distribution of 
seats among these independent members. 


TABLE 2 


Seats held by Independent Members not holding any Chairmanships 


Number of Independent Members 
Total Men Women 


Number of Councils —- 10 
or Boards of which 6 
a member 
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The 16 persons who sit on only one Council or Board will be called 
upon to play very little part in the working of the whole system of 
statutory wage regulation, particularly if the Council or Board on 
which they sit is one to which the two representative sides bring an 
agreed motion. The major exceptions to this are the 5 independent 
members who sit only on one or other of the two Agricultural Wages 
Boards. As with the independent members who are chairmen, a signi- 
ficant point is the plurality of appointment. Although 88 seats are 
shared by these 36 independent members 43 are occupied by the 8 
members who serve on 4 or more Councils and Boards. If to these 8 are 
added the 8 independent members who are chairmen holding 5 or more 
seats, we find that there are 16 independent members who, between 
them, have been appointed to 102 seats; i.e. 30 per cent of the inde- 
pendent members hold 54 per cent of the seats. 

The general conclusion which emerges is that the main work of inde- 
pendent members is being done by a much smaller group than is indi- 
cated by the statement that at the end of March, 1956, there were 58 
people holding 189 appointments as independent members of Wages 
Councils and Boards. In practice no more than 23 independent mem- 
bers hold two thirds of the seats. 


THE OCCUPATIONS AND INDEPENDENCE OF INDEPENDENT 
MEMBERS 


The attitude which workers’ and employers’ representatives adopt to- 
wards the independent members on Wages Councils and boards will be 
affected by what can easily be found out about them. The main thing 
which representative members usually know about independent mem- 
bers is their occupation. An independent member whose job seemed to 
involve his commitment to an employers’ or workers’ point of view 
would be unsuitable even if he was an extremely fair-minded person, 
since there would always be a lingering suspicion in the minds of the 
representative members that he was biased. Appearances clearly mean 
a great deal. 

Representative members have little opportunity for getting to know 
independent members except as official members of Councils and 
Boards. In fact many independent members make a deliberate effort to 
avoid meeting representative members outside the Council or Board 
meetings since they believe that if one side knows that independent 
members have informal, social meetings with the other side, their 
impartiality will be suspect. 

Ever since the first Trade Boards were set up after the 1909 Act 
university teachers and members of the legal profession have formed 
the largest occupational groups among independent members, and this 
continues to be true. These are the groups which have traditionally 
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provided arbitrators, conciliators and mediators in British industrial 
relations. But since the Cave Committee inquiry in 1921 the relative 
importance of university teachers has markedly increased; a larger 
proportion of the independent members are university teachers and 
they hold a larger proportion of the seats. The other notable change is 
the increasing importance of ex-civil servants as independent members. ** 

There are no doubt difficulties in persuading busy people to serve as 
independent members. The fees are eight guineas a day for chairmen 
and six guineas for other independent members,*’ and while this seems 
a large amount to some representative members on the workers’ side, 
it is not high enough to make one believe that independent members 
accept appointment because it is lucrative. Nor is the work of an inde- 
pendent member always interesting in the sense that he feels that he has 
made possible a peaceful settlement when the alternative was strife. On 
Wages Councils where the trade unions and employers’ organizations 
have agreed on the motion they are going to submit, the work of the 
Council may be no more than a formality. 

Among the 15 male university teachers only one holds a post in a 
subject other than economics or law; among the 8 women there are two 
historians and two teachers of government and political institutions. It 
may no longer be the case that university teachers of economics and law 
are the most likely to be successful as independent members. Other 
university teachers, particularly sociologists, now deal with subjects 
which make them familiar with industrial relations and they too, pre- 
sumably, have the same ability to be independent as economists and 
lawyers. Without going far outside the traditional recruiting grounds 
it might well be possible to extend the collective experience of inde- 
pendent members. Teachers at technical colleges are one possible 
source of new independent members which has not yet provided many. 
One independent member who is a lecturer at a London Polytechnic 
is chairman of 3 Wages Councils, and another who is Director of a 
Technical College is chairman of one. 

Trade union officials sitting as workers’ representative members 
sometimes complain that independent members’ ignorance of working 
conditions in industry makes it difficult for them to do their job. An 
official of the Workers’ Union before the Cave Committee said, ‘I feel 
that it would considerably help the work of the Trade Boards if the men 
and women who were put on by the Minister as Appointed Members 
were men and women who had a knowledge of industrial affairs; by that 
I mean men and women who know factory life. . . . I feel that a person 
who knows factory life can more effectually give a proper view of the 
many speeches that arise before Trade Boards.’ ** This sort of criticism 
is often supported by the view that because the independent members 
come from the professions they are by training, education and social 
status bound to lack knowledge of the sort of problems which lie behind 
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wage claims and their settlement. Some employers take the same view, 
although for different reasons. The spokesman of the employers’ side on 
the Grocery and Provisions Trade Board for England and Wales told 
the Cave Committee that ‘They [the independent members] are 
ignorant of the trade, and their presence induces the workers to put 
forward claims of a highly extravagant nature, presuming upon the 
ignorance or sympathy of the Appointed Members’.® 

While it is true that very few independent members have worked in 
industry either as workers or as members of management this criticism 
could not be levied against all of them. Some have been members of 
Councils and Boards for long enough to be familiar with the conditions 
of the trade. Moreover, the independent members who sit on Councils 
or Boards for similar trades gain knowledge which can be used on more 
than one. It is the policy of the Minister to appoint each member to 
related Councils and Boards as far as possible.“° For example, each of 
the following pairs of Wages Councils have the same independent 
members; the Paper Bag and the Paper Box Wages Councils; the Brush 
and Broom and the Hair Bass and Fibre Wages Councils; the Milk 
Distributive and the Retail Food Wages Councils for England and 
Wales. On those Councils and Boards where the independent members 
are called upon to play a large part in the proceedings members with 
considerable experience have been appointed. On one of the four 
Catering Wages Boards and on the Road Haulage Wages Council all 
three independent members are also chairmen of other Councils and 
on the other three Catering Wages Boards two of the independent mem- 
bers are also chairmen of Wages Councils. Of the 12 seats for inde- 
pendent members on Catering Wages Boards only one is occupied by a 
person who is not also an independent member of Wages Councils. 

In some trades, however, it would be impossible for a person not 
working in it to understand all the detail.of the different operations. For 
example, the Brush and Broom Wages Council lays down minimum 
piece rates for about 1,500 different jobs. But even where it is true that 
the independent members are ignorant of the conditions of the trade in 
the eyes of both the workers’ and the employers’ representatives there are 
two reasons why the criticism, though understandable, is not relevant. 

First, the object of the independent members is to see that the Council 
or Board comes to a decision. They, in particular the chairman, need to 
be skilful at persuading the two sides to agree to a compromise, and if 
they cannot do that, the independent members will have to support 
one side without making the other feel too much aggrieved. To do this 
the independent member needs to be a good conciliator, to know the 
personalities of the leaders of the two sides, to understand the attitude of 
the trade unions and the employers’ organizations, and to be aware of 
the general background against which the wage claim is set. Above all 
he needs patience, since the independent members cannot impose a 
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decision on the Council or Board. Knowledge of the trade is not neces- 
sarily relevant to all this. 

Secondly, people who do know the conditions of the trade intimately 
might well be suspected of partiality, since their knowledge could almost 
certainly only have been gained by working in the industry. 

Since both sides of a Council or Board feel that they must convince 
the independent members, rather than the other side, of the merits of 
their case, the preservation of the appearance as well as the reality of 
the impartiality of independent members is important. If one side feels 
aggrieved it may say that it did not get what it wanted because one of 
the independent members was biased, since he had some occupational 
connection with its opponent. Among the present independent members 
are an industrial consultant, an insurance company manager, an ex- 
general secretary of an employers’ association, a retired bank manager 
and a retired trade union official. Such people one would think, would 
allay part of the criticism which is made from both sides about the 
ignorance of independent members. Yet the views of representative 
members of both sides make it clear that an increase in the number of 
independent members with such backgrounds would not be welcomed. 
Independent members are bound to be criticized for their decisions any- 
way, and it seems that this is more likely to be so if their job, or past 
job, specifically connects them with either side of industry. 

In the same way it can be argued that independent members should 
not be publicly associated with political parties, and there are very few 
cases of independent members with declared political views. The chair- 
man of one Wages Board was a Conservative candidate at the 1945 
General Election, and a woman independent member who sits on 5 
Wages Councils was a Liberal candidate at the 1945, 1950 and 1955 
General Elections. In the 1920’s G. N. Barnes, who was a Labour Mem- 
ber of Parliament from 1906 to 1922 and became a member of the War 
Cabinet in 1917, was a chairman of Trade Boards. As a general rule, 
however, independent members are necessarily free of overt political 
connections. 

An alternative to the present system would be to have the two inde- 
pendent members other than the chairman as assessors, and this point 
of view was put to the Cave Committee by the representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress’s Trade Boards Advisory Committee.‘ Its 
adoption would change the function of the independent members 
completely and it has not been seriously considered in the recent past. 

Clearly, the universities and the law will go on providing most inde- 
pendent members, but particularly among teachers it should be possible 
to widen the range of recruitment beyond that which is now traditional. 
The inclusion of people from other professions in greater number will 
depend on the willingness of workers’ and employers’ representatives 
to accept them as impartial members. The appointment of more retired 
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civil servants has not passed without criticism. In a debate at the 1953 
Trades Union Congress one delegate said that, ‘Even the composition 
of the independent members is not all that one would desire. Person- 
ally I would like to see someone who has had a legal training, who can 
view things with a more open mind... rather than people who have 
been picked because they are retired civil servants. They may not have 
reached senile decay physically but they certainly have mentally.’ 4* 


WOMEN INDEPENDENT MEMBERS 


Women have been eligible for appointment as independent members 
of Councils and Boards since Trade Boards were first set up under the 
Act of 1909,** and where there is a considerable number of women in a 
trade covered by a Council or Board there has always been a woman 
among the independent members. In fact with a few exceptions, notably 
boot and shoe repairing, road haulage and agriculture, the trades 
covered contain a high proportion of women workers. The 1909 Act 
stated specifically that ‘in the case of a Trade Board for a trade in 
which women are largely employed, at least one of the appointed mem- 
bers acting shall be a woman’.‘* The 1918 Act did not change that 
provision but the 1945 Act, which repealed the whole of the 1909 Act, 
did not repeat it; however the same policy is being followed. The only 
Wages Councils which have no women independent members are those 
for Boot and Shoe Repairing and Road Haulage, neither of them 
women’s trades, and this suggests that women independent members 
are appointed specifically to safeguard women’s interests rather than 
being equally eligible with men for any seat on any Wages Council or 
Board 


Since most of the Trade Boards had by statute (before 1945) to have 
a woman among the appointed members, it would be expected that 
some women independent members would have acquired great experi- 
ence and seniority and would have become chairmen. Yet only one 
woman is chairman of a Wages Council. This same woman is also 
deputy chairman of two other Councils and, although one of the three 


independent members on all but two Wages Councils and on the Cater- 


ing Wages Boards is a woman, she is the only woman to have been 
appointed deputy chairman. Apart from this one person there is no 
possibility of a woman ever taking the chair at a meeting of a Wages 
Council or Board at the present time. If it is important to have a woman 
independent member in trades with many women workers it can be 
argued that for the same reason women should also be appointed as 
chairmen and deputy chairmen if they have at least as much experi- 
ence and ability as the men available. 

There is an even greater amount of plurality of appointment among 
the women than the men. The women occupy 56** seats on Councils 
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and Boards but 33 are occupied by 5 of the 17. Six of them sit on only 
one Council or Board, and some of them sit on a number of Councils 
and*Boards which, as we have seen, is, among the men, associated with 
the holding of chairmanships. 

The chairman of a Council or Board has to devote more time and 
energy to the job than the deputy chairman or member. It is difficult 
for him to be absent from the meeting and, in fact, the meetings are 
usually arranged so that he can be there. He is responsible for guiding 
and leading the proceedings. It may be that the existing women inde- 
pendent members, apart from the one who serves as chairman, are 
reluctant to be appointed as chairman, or would not, in the opinion of 
the Minister and his advisers, do the job as well as it is done by men. It 
would be easier to accept this explanation if more women had been 
appointed chairmen of Councils which met infrequently or where it is 
known that there is little likelihood of the chairman having to play 
much part in getting the Council to reach a decision. 

The relatively small number of women in the professions from which 
independent members are traditionally drawn means, no doubt, that it 
is difficult to find more women who are prepared to serve. At the time 
of the Cave Committee Report most of the women fell into the occu- 
pational category ‘Social Welfare, settlement and educational’. Today 
most social workers are employed by local authorities and the State, 
and as public servants they are not eligible for appointment. Many 
women who serve on local authorities have the necessary knowledge and 
experience but cannot be considered since they are publicly committed 
to supporting a political party. Yet there must be a number of married 
women who are not working but whose education and past employ- 
ment would qualify them for appointment as independent members. It 
is not necessary for independent members to be eminent in their pro- 
fession and, indeed, it is often the less eminent who are most successful. 
As with male independent members it might be possible to find more 
women willing to serve from among university teachers in faculties 
other than economics and law as well as from technical colleges. 

But the main reason for the lack of women chairmen and deputy 
chairmen is that such appointments would be unconventional and 
would be difficult for the representative members to accept without 
qualms. Women play little part in the affairs of Wages Councils and 
Boards although such a large proportion of the workers affected by them 
are women. There are 854 seats for each side’s representatives on the 
Councils and Boards. On the employers’ side only 20 seats are occupied 
by women; on 12 Wages Councils and Catering Wages Boards there is 
one woman, on one there are 2 and on the Laundry Wages Council 
there are 4. On no Council or Board is the leader of the employers a 
woman but on 3 a woman is the employers’ side’s secretary, although in 
one case she is not a member of the Council. The small number of 
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women in management or working for employers’ organizations is, no 
doubt, the reason for the lack of women on this side of Wages Councils 
and Boards. 

In order to be representative of the people whose minimum wages are 
determined by the Councils and Boards the workers’ side must include 
women, and they occupy 154 of the 854 seats on this side. This pro- 
portion is very much less than the proportion of women workers in the 
trades covered, but for women to have 18 per cent of all the seats shows 
that they are fairly well represented. The Boot and Shoe Repairing, 
Road Haulage, and Rubber Manufacturing Wages Councils, the Milk 
Distributive Wages Councils for England and Wales and for Scotland 
and the two Agricultural Wages Boards do not have a woman on the 
workers’ side. On the Fustian Cutting Wages Council, which is a very 
small Council with only 3 representative members on each side and one 
independent member, all the workers’ representatives are women. Six 
Wages Councils have a woman leader and secretary on the workers’ 
side. Two of these women are the national women’s officers of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union and the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers, but since there are so few women full- 
time trade union officials it would be difficult to have women leading 
the workers’ side on more Councils and Boards. 

On all negotiating bodies women play a very small part and in this, 
as in other conventions, Wages Councils and Boards conform to the 
general practice. But since these are largely women’s trades, since there 
are women independent members on all Councils and Boards where 
there is an appreciable number of women workers, since the inde- 
pendent members are ‘chosen by the Minister as being independent 
persons’ ** irrespective of sex, and since there is a number of women 
independent members with experience of Councils and Boards it would 
be possible and justifiable to appoint more women as chairmen and 
deputy chairmen. One of the objects of the original Trade Boards was 
to abolish sweating and to improve the economic status of women, but 
the Wages Councils and Boards, descendants of the Trade Boards, are 
still dominated by men. 


APPENDIX 1 


THE INDUSTRIES COVERED BY WAGES COUNCILS AND BOARDS 


The Wages Councils Act, 1945 (Section 20) provided that each Trade Board 
then existing ‘shall, by virtue of this Act, and without more, be deemed to be 
a wages council’. However, two Trade Boards which automatically became 
Wages Councils—the Drift Nets Mending and the Chain Trade Boards— 
have never been reconstituted under the Act; the Chain Wages Council was 
abolished on 11th September, 1956 and although the Drift Nets Mending 
Wages Council continues formally to exist it has no Wages Regulation Orders 
in force. 
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The Wages Councils Act, 1948 repealed Part 1 of the Road Haulage Wages 
Act, 1938 and set up the Road Haulage Wages Council in place of the 
Ceritral Wages Board for Road Haulage. 

Five Catering Wages Boards were established under the Catering Wages 
Act, 1943 but the Unlicensed Residential Establishments Wages Board was 
not reconstituted after 1950. It failed to agree on any proposals to make to 
the Minister and the Report of an Inquiry into the Operation of the Catering 
Wages Act, 1943, in the Hotel Industry (Cmd. 8004) recommended in 1950 
that this section of the catering trade should be brought under a single Board 
to cover Licensed and Unlicensed Residential Establishments. The Catering 
Wages Commission, which makes recommendations to the Minister for the 
setting up of Catering Wages Boards, stated in its Ninth Report for 1952 
(p. 2) that the Solicitor to the Ministry of Labour and National Service had 
given the advice that ‘the Act does not empower the Commission to make 
recommendations for the establishment of a new Wages Board in a case where 
the workers whom it is proposed should be included in the fields of operation 
of the new Board are already included in the fields of operation of existing 
Boards’. The workers in unlicensed residential establishments are, therefore, 
not covered by a Wages Board although it was the clear intention of the Act 
of 1943 that they should be. The Catering Wages Commission recommended 
in its Eleventh Annual Report for 1954 that these workers should be brought 
within the scope of the Wages Councils Act of 1945. 

The Councils and Boards cover a considerable section of the employed 
population. Almost all employees in agriculture and in catering, with the 
exception referred to, are included. The Wages Councils cover diverse trades 
and the largest is retail distribution, for which there are 9 Councils. Certain 
parts of the retail trade are not covered, notably butchers’ shops, chemists’ 
and florists’, and shops selling photographic goods. Hairdressing establish- 
ments are included. In manufacturing industry the larger sections within the 
scope of Wages Councils are clothing, for which there are 9 Councils, baking, 
flax and hemp, jute, stamped and pressed metal-ware, tin box and paper bag 
and box manufacturing. There are Wages Councils for road haulage, which 
covers workers on vehicles carrying an ‘A’ or ‘B’ licence (with the exception 
of those owned by the British Transport Commission), for milk distribution 
and boot and shoe repairing and for laundries. There are 9 trades where there 
are separate Councils for Scotland and for England and Wales. Some of the 
Councils cover very small trades; for example, the Fustian Cutting, the 
Ostrich and Fancy Feather and Artificial Flower, the Pin, Hook and Eye and 
Snap Fastener, Button Manufacturing, Coffin Furniture and Cerement 
Making, and Lace Finishing Wages Councils. 


APPENDIX 2 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE OCCUPATIONS OF 
INDEPENDENT MEMBERS OF WAGES COUNCILS AND BOARDS 


In the Ministry of Labour’s evidence to the Cave Committee (Minutes of 

Evidence, p. 68) an analysis of the occupations of appointed members to- 

gether with the number of Trade Boards on which they sat was given. 
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Table 3 compares the position at the end of 1921 with that at the end of 
March, 1956. 

Between 1921 and 1956 the number of university teachers has increased 
from 31 to 40 per cent as a proportion of the independent members, and the 
proportion of all seats held by them has increased from 30 to 47 per cent. All 
other occupational categories, except ex-civil servants, have “clined in 
importance both within the group and in the proportion of the seats held by 
them. The increase in the proportion of seats held by university teachers is 
the most striking change to have taken place, and this can be taken as an 
indication of the increasing reliance placed on this occupational group to 
provide persons who are accepted as independent by both workers and 


TABLE 3 


Occupations of Independent Members on Trade Boards on 31.12.21 and on 
Wages Councils and Boards on 31.3.56.* 





31.12.21 31.3.56 





Occupation Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 
Appointed | Trade Independent | Councils 
Members Boards Members and Boards 





University Lecturers or 
Professors: 
Economics 
Law 
Sociology and Soc. Org. 
Miscellaneous 
Members of the Legal profes- 
sion: 
Active 
Retired 
Social welfare, Settlement and 
Educational 
Ex-civil servants 
Medical profession 
Public work 
Miscellaneous 





55 























NorTEs 


* Occupation headings and information for 31.12.21 taken from the Report of the 
Committee into the Working and Effects of the Trade Boards Acts Evidence, p. 68. 

t Includes 2 who were retired. 

t Includes 2 ex-trade union officials. 

§ Includes an industrial consultant, an insurance company general manager, a 
company director, a retired trade union official, a retired bank manager, one of no 
occupation and one whose occupation is not known. 
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THE INDEPENDENT MEMBERS OF WAGES COUNCILS 


employers. It may also be, of course, that university teachers find it easier to 
take up this sort of appointment than other people, as compared with 1921. 

Within the group of 23 university teachers professors, and lecturers in 
economics and law number 16. (The group includes a vice-chancellor and 
two heads of women’s colleges, one from Oxford and one from Cambridge.) 
The published work and the posts held by the 13 economists show that they 
are applied rather than theoretical economists. Among the 7 who are not 
teachers of either economics or law is a Professor of Industrial Relations and 
two lecturers in Government and Political Institutions. Seven of the 23 are 
professors. 

Of the 13 members of the legal profession 6 are Scottish lawyers and the 
rest practice at the English bar; 2 are Q.C.s. Although these independent 
members form the second largest occupational group the distribution of seats 
between them is very uneven; 5 sit on only one Wages Council or Board while 
2 sit on 13. 

The category ‘Social Welfare, Settlement and Educational’ has ceased to 
have the same meaning as it had in 1921. The 5 in it in 1956 included 3 non- 
university teachers and so it is not strictly comparable with the group of 10 
in 1921 which was made up largely of persons whose work was associated 
with the alleviation of poverty. The category ‘Ex-civil servants’ is one of con- 
siderable interest for the future of Wages Councils and Boards. Four of the 
ten in this category held appointments in the Ministry of Labour before they 
retired, and one of them was the Secretary to the Trade Boards. To them the 
work of Wages Councils and Boards has, to a greater or lesser extent, played 
a part in their working lives as civil servants. Two others, both women, are 
retired Factory Inspectors whose work resembled that of the Wages Councils 
and Boards Inspectorate. These independent members come to Wages 
Councils and Boards with a working background connected with statutory 
regulation of wages and working conditions, yet, as ex-civil servants, they 
cannot be said to be committed to the view of one side or the other. On this 
account it may well be that ex-civil servants will be appointed more fre- 
quently in the future, particularly if it becomes more difficult to persuade 
other people to serve. The fact that they can only be appointed when they 
have retired means that they do not have time to become chairmen of many 
Councils or Boards, although one at least has been appointed to a chairman- 
ship without ever having served as either deputy chairman or member. The 
key group of chairmen discussed above were all members of Boards before the 
Wages Councils Act of 1945 and so have taken a considerable time to reach 
their present position. Only an unprecedented crop of resignations by chair- 
men, or a willingness to reappoint independent members when they are well 
over seventy would make it possible for ex-civil servants in any number to 
join the key group of chairmen. 

Some of the other independent members have had experience of the civil 
service. Almost half, at least, of the university teachers worked in the civil 
service during the war. A considerable number have served on Royal Com- 
missions, Departmental Committees and the Working Parties. The chair- 
men, particularly, have had considerable experience of the machinery of 
government. 

The occupations of the women independent members are similar to those 
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of the men. Of the 17 women 7 are university teachers; they include the heads 
of an Oxford and a Cambridge women’s college and a Professor of Economics. 
Four are retired civil servants, 2 of whom were factory inspectors. Two are 
lawyers and 2 are social workers. Three of them are C.B.E.s and 3 O.B.E.s, 
which makes them a more honoured group than the male independent 
members who hold no chairmanships. 


NOTES 


1 A. Flanders, Trade Unions, 1952, p. 91. 

2 B. Wootton, Social Foundations of Wage 
Policy, 1955, P- 85. 

*These members were called Ap- 
pointed Members in the Trade Boards 
Act of 1909 (Sect. 13) and that term 
continued in use until the Wages Coun- 
cils Act of 1945 (First Schedule) in which 
they were called ‘independent persons’ 
and the regulations governing Meetings 
and Procedure of Wages Councils (S.R. 
& O. 1945, no. 483) in which they were 
referred to as Independent Members. 
The Catering Wages Act of 1943 (Second 
Schedule) referred to ‘independent per- 
sons’ but the Agricultural Wages Act of 
1948 (First Schedule) simply provides for 
the appointment of ‘persons’ by the 
Minister although the Agricultural Wages 
Committees for the Counties of England 
and Wales must include ‘two impartial 
persons’ (Third Schedule). The term ‘in- 
dependent member’ is preferable since all 
members are appointed by the Minister 
as individuals and to that extent all 
members are appointed members. The 
term independent members will be used 
throughout this article. 

* Studies in the Legal Minimum Wage 
No. 1—R. H. Tawney, The Establishment 
of Minimum Rates in the Chain Making 
Industry under the Trade Boards Act, 1909, 
1914, Pp. 32. 

5See Appendix 1, “The Industries 
Covered by Wages Councils and Boards, 
p. 20. 

* Committee of Inquiry into the Work- 
ing and Effects of the Trade Board Acts 
(Cave Committee), 1922. Written Evi- 
dence submitted by the Ministry of 
Labour, Minutes of Evidence, p. 78. 

7 Tawney, op. cit., p. 33. 

§S.R. & O., 1945, no. 483, para. 3. 

* ‘I desire to impress upon the com- 
mittee that Appointed Members dislike, 
above all things, having to resort to a 
vote’—Cave Committee, W. Addington 
Willis. Minutes of Evidence, p. 807. 

1° Tawney, op. cit., p. 33. 

11Sir Hector Hetherington, ‘The 


Working of British Trade Boards’, Inter- 
national Labour Review, vol. 38, no. 4, 
October, 1938, p. 475. 

12 Wages Councils Act, 1945. First 
Schedule, para. 7. Catering Wages Act, 
1943. Second Schedule, para. 7. Agri 
cultural Wages Act, 1948. First Schedule, 
para. 7. 

13 Catering Wages Bill, Committee 
Stage. Ernest Bevin. ‘I am sure . . . from 
my knowledge of wage boards for many 
years, that if there is one institution in 
the world whose discussions have been 
kept private it is this kind of board. ... 
You never see the information leak out to 
the Press or anywhere else’. Hansard, 
H.C., vol. 388, col. 561, 6th April, 1943. 

14 Cave Committee. Minutes of Evi- 
dence, p. 660. 

15 Cave Committee. Minutes of Evi- 
dence, p. 817. 

16 Hetherington, op. cit., p. 467. 

17 Cave Committee. Minutes of Evi- 
dence, Q.g100 and Q. 9106. 

Hansard, H.C., vol. 407, col. 109, 
16th January, 1945- 

19$.R. & O., 1945, no. 483, para. 2, 
and Catering Wages Act, 1943, Second 
Schedule, para. 6. 

20 See p. rf. 

21 Cave Committee. Minutes of Evi- 
dence, W. H. Stoker, K.C., p. 770. 

22 Cave Committee. Minutes of Evi- 


dence, p. 894. 
23 Hansard, H. C., vol. 407, col. 111, 


* 16th January, 1945. 


24 Hetherington, op. cit., p. 477. 

25 J. J. Mallon, ‘Industrial Relations 
and the British Trade Board System’, a 
chapter in Industrial and Labour Relations 
in Great Britain, a Symposium edited by 
F. E. Gannett and B. F. Catherwood, 
New York, 1939, p. 79- 

26E. M. Burns, Wages and the State, 
1926, p. 28. 

27 Q. Kahn Freund, “The Legal Frame- 
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dustrial Relations in Great Britain, edited 
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88 D. Sells, British Wage Boards—a Study 
in Industrial Democracy, 1939, Pp. 131. 

2° ‘Wages Councils Act, 1945. Section 2. 

ad” Wages Councils Act, 1945. First 
Schedule, para 1(a). 

31 Trade Boards Act, 1909. Section 
13(1). 

32 Catering Wages Act, 1943. First 
Schedule, para. 1(a). 

33 Agricultural Wages Act, 1948. First 
Schedule, para. 1(b). 

34 Wages Councils Act, 1945. First 
Schedule, para. 2. 

35 See p. 7 above. 

36 See Appendix 2, ‘An Analysis of the 
Occupations of Independent Members of 
Wages Councils and Boards’, p. 21. 

37 The fee for independent members 
was three guineas when the first Trade 
Boards were set up in 1909. After the first 
World War, when a civil servant ceased 
to be chairman of all Trade Boards, the 
fee for chairmen was five guineas. The 
fees were last raised from 6 guineas for 
chairmen and 4 guineas for other mem- 
bers to their present level in 1955. Half 
the fee is paid for meetings involving half 


a day and an independent member pre- 
siding in the absence of the chairman does 
not receive the chairman’s fee. 

38 Cave Committee. Minutes of Evi- 
dence, Q. 6520. 

39 Cave Committee. Minutes of Evi- 
dence, p. 389. 

40 See the speech of Mr. Isaacs, the 
Minister of Labour, during the Second 
a of the Wages Councils Bill, 1948. 
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Sereamiee 1948. 
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42 Trades Union Congress Report, 
1953, P- 361. 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND THE RANKING 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


C. J. Adcock and L. B. Brown 


of occupations, in each of which a similar list of occupations 

has been used. The findings from each of these studies are, it 
is claimed, similar (Hall and Jones (1950), Congalton (1953), Taft 
(1953), and Montague and Pustilnik (1954)). Davies (1952) offers a 
summary and a criticism of social grading studies. It is the aim of this 
paper to supplement Davies’ criticisms. 

The problem with which we are concerned is the relation between 
the ‘classes’ resulting from such studies and ‘social classes’. Glass in his 
introduction to Social Mobility in Britain emphasizes that the Hall and 
Jones study and the related work on social mobility ‘is concerned with 
social status or social prestige, and not with social class in the classical 
sense of the term’ (1954, p. 10). Not all writers have been so explicit. 
Usually there is some implicit assumption that occupational gradings 
are in some way related to social class concepts: a more detailed con- 
sideration of this relationship is needed. Glass himself continues to say 
that although the concern may be with social status or prestige, “This 
does not mean that the studies do not throw light on problems of social 
class’. 

We find that some research workers are inclined to think that ‘class’ 
and ‘status’ are synonymous terms. We suggest that the difference be- 
tween these words lies in the fact that status may be conceived of as 
infinitely variable. It may be expressed on a continuous scale whose 
sub-divisions depend merely upon the sensitivity of our measuring in- 
strument. To get classes we must find some common element as a basis 
of classification, and certainly with occupations, we may find many 
common features as the basis of classification. We may classify occu- 
pations into indoor and outdoor, white-collar, manual, and intellectual, 
clerical, engineering and teaching, etc. We may classify them into 
broad income categories. But none of these can necessarily be described 
as social classes. We may group into broad categories based on social 
prestige but this also does not necessarily give us social classes. We 
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assume that a ‘social class’ implies some feeling of social coherence 
among its members. Otherwise we have a logical division and not a 
social one. We question whether anyone can be a member of a social 
class without some conscious or unconscious awareness of the fact. 

It is, of course, possible that obvious social classes can exist, with 
occupations having no consistent relation to them, as national groups 
have no significant relation to type of occupation. We might expect, 
however, that where social classes survive they are likely to correlate 
with occupational status. Upper class members might be expected to 
have jobs of high social status. It is therefore worth examining the evi- 
dence to see to what extent the social prestige of occupations suggests 
social class divisions. 

When subjects are asked to grade occupations according to social 
status we might expect several possibilities: _ 

(1) Any occupation is so characteristic of a particular social class 
that it is automatically given a rating corresponding to that class. 

(2) Occupations fall into ‘natural classes’ on a prestige scale al- 
though they are not relative to social classes as we understand them. 

(3) Although no discrete occupational classes emerge there is a well- 
defined prestige scale of occupations. 

(4) There is no explicitly recognized prestige scale of occupations 
and the subjects must proceed to assess prestige in terms of what they 
consider relevant factors, e.g. income obtained, educational preparation 
required, nature of social contacts involved, etc. In this case we may 
expect prestige ratings to fluctuate according to the relative weight of 
factors, e.g. university students might up-grade those occupations 
requiring an advanced education. 

If we assume (1) or (2), as opposed to (3) or (4),.we could expect 
clearly defined lines of cleavage in lists of occupations graded with 
respect to ‘social standing’. If there are no cleavage lines there will be 
no differences between the grouping of scores about the medians of 
classes and the boundaries of classes. We have stated that the concept of 
‘class’ implies that the members of ‘a class’ have some in-group feeling 
which would therefore be expected to produce a halo effect in the social 
gradings given to the occupations that belong in the rater’s own class. 
This halo effect would result in a clustering of grading values about the 
medians for classes. 

The evidence for natural lines of cleavage may be examined in Con- 
galton’s two studies (1953 and 1954). In the first paper he finds that the 
Redmiond and Davies classification (1940) of classes is an ‘arbitrary 
one’ and suggests a possible division based on cleavages in his own data. 
The reliability of these cleavages, however, may be examined in terms 
of the agreement between his main samples. When the rank values of 
occupations are plotted for his samples, there are seen to be consider- 
able differences between them. The graph (1) shows the values for each 
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of the samples in his 1953 study, together with the mean rank order 
derived from the total sample shown for comparison. It will be readily 
seen that the inter-sample variations are greater than any natural lines 
of cleavage in the total sample. In the total sample the largest cleavage 
between any two adjacent occupations is 3-3 points while the inter- 
sample difference for a single occupation reaches 5:9 if the students are 
included, and 3-7 if only the Carterton and Fielding samples are con- 
sidered. These figures do not support an interpretation of natural lines 
of cleavage. The small number of occupations might, by an accident of 
selection, be expected to accentuate those lines of cleavage that are 
observed. 

Such cleavages as there are, are both small, and fall at different 
places for the different samples. Taking the two large samples in Con- 
galton’s first study, we find for the Carterton data that the largest 
differences between medians are: 


Doctor—solicitor 22 
Policeman—carpenter 2°8 
Insurance agent—bricklayer QI 
Carrier—agricultural labourer 2°5 
Railway porter—wharf labourer 4'1 


The corresponding data for the Feilding sample are: 


Civil servant—teacher 28 

Builder—reporter 2°7 

Carpenter—bricklayer 28 

Miner—wharf labourer 2°6 
28 
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Agreement between these samples is slight, especially when their size is 
considered (n = 558 and 531 respectively). 

In the other study, Congalton and Havighurst (1954) have obtained 
rankings on a 7-point scale for 116 occupations. This has the merit of a 
better selection of occupations in that it covers all occupations listed in 
the New Zealand census returns as being followed by 1,000 or more 
persons (providing a useful check on the arbitrary selection of occu- 
pations for study). 

Owing to the number of occupations involved we have not attempted 
to reproduce a graph but we can note here the main findings. First we 
may observe that the occupations have been classified into seven groups. 
The grade differences between groups are -36, -22, -14, -18, -09, °25 
respectively. The largest gaps between occupations within groups are: 
(I) :16; (II) +17, -19, -13; (III) -15; (IV) -19, -12; (V) -27; (VI) -o9, 
(VII) -07. It will be noted that one of these (-27 in class V) exceeds all 
except one of the inter-class differences. If we choose the six largest gaps 
we find that half of these occur within the Congalton and Havighurst 
groups. 

We agree with Congalton and Havighurst that their classification is 
possibly as useful as any that could be devised for practical purposes but 
they themselves do not claim that their seven occupational classes 
correspond to seven well-defined social classes in New Zealand; nor 
they do not think they are implied in their study. 

Their data seem to suggest that medicine, law and big business are 
outstandingly important occupational areas but that from these down 
there is a finely graduated scale with most of the gaps quite arbitrary. 
We note for example that the occupation farmer is graded from 2:1 
down to 5-60, according to type and size of farm, with farm labourer as 
low as 7:27. This certainly suggests that suitable sub-divisions for other 
occupations (e.g. Editor, national paper, provincial newspaper, country 
town, etc.) could fill in various gaps in the scale. It suggests also that a 
variety of factors are operating to determine the prestige rating; for 
example, specifying the value of a farm alters the grading of ‘farmer’. 

As additional checks on Congalton’s first study two extensions were 
made. Using a list of 99 occupations (every second occupation listed in 
the Redmond and Davies classification) a student sample (n = 50) 
comparable to Congalton’s was asked to allocate for each of the occu- 
pations listed a score between 1 and 100 to denote the social standing of 
that occupation. A score of 1 should be given to the ‘lowest’ occupation 
and 100 to the ‘highest’. It will be seen that this method departs from a 
strict grading in order; and in the results there is a distinct tendency for 
the scores to cluster around the tens. In other words, the students are 
not prepared to make fine distinctions. Other phenomena, however, 
were the wide range of scores given to each occupation, and the fact 
that few people used the whole range of scores from 1 to 100. 
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We may conclude that there are very wide differences between indi- 
viduals in their approach to this task and that when they can fix their 
own frame of reference any assembly of the scores is meaningless, or at 
least misleading. 

The second extension of Congalton’s material involved the use of the 
list of 30 occupations with another comparable student sample (n = 50). 
A graphic expression of the status of each occupation was obtained by 
asking for a check of the appropriate status position on a given line. In 
this way each occupation was allotted an absolute score, rather than a 
relative position. In this experiment the frame of reference was fixed by 
asking that the occupation of ‘lowest social standing’ be checked as 1 
and the occupation of ‘highest social standing’ be checked as 100. The 
hypothesis underlying this experiment was that if a social class influence 
were operating there would be plateaux in the graphed data, while, 
with no social class influence, the curve would be relatively smooth. 
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The graph (2) shows the mean values plotted, with Congalton’s student 
sample shown on a similar scale. 

Again, however, there are considerable divergences from Congalton’s 
material, although the samples were equivalent and the list of occu- 
pations the same. For purposes of comparison with the earlier figures 
the following occupations show median differences that exceed 2-0 
points. 

Solicitor—accountant 

Works manager—business man 
Carrier—tractor driver 
Miner—porter 

Wharf labourer—road sweeper 


Examination of graph 2 shows that in our data there is some evidence 
of plateaux at both the top and the bottom ends of the scale, but that 
these plateaux involve few occupations. These results support an hypo- 
thesis of a large ill-defined middle class into which most occupations are _ 
classified, but it does not support an hypothesis of seven classes (similar 
to that of Hall and Jones (1950) and Taft (1953)) or of six main classes 
with farmers in a separate class (Congalton (1953)). 

In summary, we may say: 

(2) Social grading of occupations by any of the sample populations, 
either in this study, or in the literature, gives a range of values fairly 
evenly spread over the scale and without any pronounced clustering. 

(6) The biggest scale differences for any one sample tend to differ 
from those of any other sample, no matter whether the samples are 
similar or different, so that the results fail to suggest any consistent class 
divisions. It should be stressed, though, that occupations do not vary 
more than seven places either up or down from one ranked order to 
another. Some consistency is therefore apparent so that some occupations 
tend to be at the top and others tend to be at the bottom, but there is less 
consistency than there would be if some common influence were 
operating. 

(c) If we choose class divisions based on the total Congalton sample 
(n = 1,117), our own sub-sample (n = 50) does not agree about the 
occupations that fall within the classes. While our sample is too small to 
be representative of even a university population it suggests that there is 
no widely accepted reference frame for the social grading of occu- 
pations. The suggestion is that those in each sample will fix their own 
frame of reference, which is likely to alter on retest. 

The absence of any strong evidence for social classes in these data on 
social grading of occupations suggests that the first two possibilities 
mentioned earlier in the paper must be rejected. It is necessary there- 
fore that studies should be directed at establishing what factors do con- 
tribute to the social grading of occupations and whether these factors 
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exercise a constant influence. For example, Davies (1952) suggests 
that some people just do not think in terms of the status of occupations. 
When such people are asked to grade occupations, it would seem useful 
to find how they would do it. This leads to the more general question of 
the process by which social gradings are made. The evidence suggests 
that each person creates his own frame of reference in approaching this 
task and that his ratings can be altered by differently specifying the 
occupations concerned. 

There is also the problem of the extent to which the social grading of 
occupations is a meaningful approach to the study of social class. Al- 
though it is hypothesized that occupation is the main determinant of 
social class this does not seem to be adequately established. When a 
small group of people (n = 25) was asked for the ‘most important thing 
to know about a person in order to class him socially’ the answer in only 
25 per cent of the cases was ‘occupation’. Other answers included ‘family 
background’, ‘conversation’, and ‘character’. In ranking seven deter- 
minants of social class the same group gave ‘way of life’ the highest 
mean ranking, with education and occupation tied next. For a true 
evaluation of social class, occupation must be compounded with, and 
corrected for, other factors. 

Finally, these conclusions raise the question of whether the results of 
the social gradings may not be an artefact which would not be ac- 
cepted by those people whose separate ratings have been compounded. 
In other words, a person’s response to the social class of an occupation 
may be better evaluated by a Bogardus type method in which the effect 
of the social distance of the occupation upon a person’s life is directly 
evaluated. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS, SOCIAL CLASS 
AND SELECTION FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Jean Floud and A. H. Halsey 


of intelligence tests in selecting children for admission to grammar 

schools. An inquiry into social factors in educational selection was 
already under way in the South-Western Educational Division of the 
County! and with the co-operation of the Divisional Education Officer 
and the Heads of secondary schools, certain additional information was 
collected to enable the effect of this measure on the social distribution of 
opportunity of entering grammar schools to be examined. 

In the inter-war years the use of intelligence tests was widely re- 
garded as a guarantee of the objectivity of the selection procedure; the 
results of the tests were held to be as nearly as possible free of bias from 
environmental influences, so that by giving them an important place in 
the selection procedure, social discrimination in the award of grammar 
school places could be reduced to a minimum. More recently, the 
reputation of the tests as an objective and administratively convenient 
instrument for the diagnosis of potential educability has been seriously 
undermined and the Hertfordshire example in abandoning them was 
widely welcomed and has since been followed by other Authorities. 
The campaign against the tests has been strongly supported, if not 
actually led, by egalitarian reformers in education, and although, 
admittedly, the case against them does not rest wholly on the demon- 
stration of environmental influences biasing their results against chil- 
dren from working-class homes, it is relevant to the discussion, and of 
some interest, to see how in fact the use of intelligence tests in selection 
affects the social distribution of grammar school places. 

The following analysis relates to the cohort of boys entering secondary 
schools in the Educational Division of South-West Hertfordshire in 
1952, 1953 and 1954. The occupations followed by the fathers of boys 
entering in 1952 were obtained by interview with their parents as part 
of the wider inquiry already referred to, and in the same connection the 
authority kindly supplied the I.Q. of the boys based on their performance 
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in the Moray House 37 intelligence test, administered under their 
auspices as part of the selection procedure. With the co-operation 
of the Heads concerned, the same test was administered under our 
auspices in the schools to entrants in 1953 and 1954 and a brief state- 
ment of his father’s occupation was obtained from each boy, so that the 
social and intellectual composition of the entry could be compared for 
these three years. The information as to the father’s occupation in 1953 
and 1954 was necessarily less reliable than in 1952 and the proportion 
of unclassifiable cases was higher. To ensure that any error in the 
analysis would be in the right direction (i,e. that the opportunity of 
working-class children would not be underestimated) all doubtful or 
unclassifiable cases were added to the working-class group. The occu- 
pational classification used is a modification of that used by the Govern- 
ment Social Survey. 

There are two questions to be answered: what was the social distri- 
bution of opportunity before and after the change in selection procedure? 
and was there, either before or after these changes, equality of opportunity 
for children of equal ability irrespective of their social origins? 

In order to answer the first question, we may compare, for each age- 
group of boys, the proportions allocated to grammar schools from each 
social class (defined in terms of paternal occupation). These proportions 
we may call class chances, since they express the probability that a boy 
originating from a given social class will be allocated to a grammar 
school. Class chances depend upon three factors; the size of the age- 
group and its social composition, and the number of available grammar 
school places. For example, an increase in the numbers of children in a 
given social class will, ceteris paribus, reduce the chances of that class. 

In order to answer the second question, we may compare, for each 
social class, the proportion of ‘able’ children (i.e. with I1.Q.3 above a 
given level) with the proportion allocated to grammar schools. The 
result of the comparison may be expressed as ability /opportunity ratios, 
equality of opportunity being represented by a ratio of 1. Ability /oppor- 
tunity ratios will depend on the three factors already mentioned to- 
gether with the intellectual composition of the social classes as measured 
by intelligence tests. Taking all four factors into account, the actual 
proportions from each social class allocated to grammar schools are 
compared with the hypothetical proportions which would have been 
allocated had selection been based solely on the results of intelligence 
tests, thereby measuring how far the actual results of selection approxi- 
mate to the hypothetical conception of equality of opportunity. By 
repeating the analysis for a series of years, we can assess the effect of 
changes in selection procedure which may have intervened. For ex- 
ample, we may measure the impact of the abolition of fees in maintained 
secondary schools in 1945,” or as here, the effect of abandoning the use 
of intelligence tests in the selection procedure. 
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THE SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF OPPORTUNITY 


At first glance the abolition of intelligence tests and the associated 
changes in procedure® appear to have resulted in a marked diminution 
in the opportunity of working-class children. Thus (Table 1) the pro- 
portion of working-class boys in the grammar school entry has fallen 
from 51-4 per cent in 1952 to 47°8 per cent in 1953 and 39°3 per cent 
in 1954. 
TABLE 1 
Social Origins of Boys entering maintained 
Secondary Schools in South-West Hertfordshire, 1952-4 





1952 1953 1954 





Father’s 
Occupation Mod- Mod- Mod- 
ern ern ern 
| 
| % % 
Professional 
and 

Managerial . . . 3°9 . 3°7 
Clerical , . . 5°2 : 4°9 
Supervisory, 
small shop- 
keepers, etc. : . , ; : , . IIg 
Manual 

workers, 
skilled and 
unskilled* . 70:0 | 51°4| 73:1 | Boo} 47:8 











"All 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 
| (N) (610) | (146) | (947) | (744) | (203) 



































* Including unclassified pupils. 
Class Chances 


In 1952, there were 146 places available for boys in grammar schools 
in the area, compared with 203 in 1953 and 229 in 1954. Meanwhile, 
the size of the relevant age-group of boys‘ rose from 756 in 1952 to 
947 in 1953 and to 1,094 in 1954, so that the proportion of the age- 
group as a whole allocated to grammar schools has remained constant 
at about 21 per cent. However (Table 2), the social composition of the 
age-group has changed in the direction of an increased contribution 
from the families of manual workers, whereas as we have seen, the social 
composition of the grammar school entry changed markedly in the 
opposite direction. Consequently, as is shown in Table 2, class chances 
have deteriorated for working-class boys and improved for the sons of 
the professional and white-collar groups. 
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TABLE 2 


_ The Proportion of Boys aged 10-11 in each Social Class 
awarded Grammar School places in South-West Hertfordshire, 1952-4 





Father’s Occupation | 1952 1954 


% % 
Professional and Managerial 39°6 ; 63-6 
Clerical 34°9 , 46-2 
Supervisory, small shopkeepers, etc. 20°8 
Manual workers, skilled and unskilled* 14'9 








All 19°3 
(N) (756) 




















* Including unclassified pupils. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR CHILDREN OF EQUAL ‘ABILITY 
Ability /Opportunity Ratios 

Our information concerning the intellectual composition of the age- 
group shown in Table 3 accords with what is generally known about the 


social distribution of measured intelligence. Intelligence test scores rise 
with social level but the differences within occupational groups are 


TABLE 3 


Social Distribution of Intelligence in the Age-Group 
of Boys entering maintained Secondary Schools in 
South-West Hertfordshire, 1952-4 





| 
Father’s 


CP ce) om 
| 


1952 1953 





Mean I.Q.| S.D. 


| 








Professional and | | 
Managerial | 11262 13°30 | 113°50 13°82 | 
Clerical 110°95 13°46 | 111-36 15°02 | 
Supervisory, small | | 
shopkeepers, etc. | 10348 | 12°76 | 107°58 | 14°84 | 
Manual workers, 
skilled and 100°08 | 12°62 | 101-69 | 14°41 
unskilled 95°92 14°10 96-00 14°25 




















All* 10097 | 14°15 | 103-14 | 15:35 





* Including unclassified pupils. 
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greater than those between them. It is also clear from the table 
that the mean I.Q. of each group improved slightly over the period 
1952-4. 

There are a number of possible methods of arriving at a definition of 
the minimum level of ability (I.Q.) at which a boy in any given year 
would qualify for admission to a grammar school. We have chosen to 
adopt as a hypothetical qualifying minimum the I.Q. at and above 
which there is a number of boys as nearly as possible equal to the num- 
ber of grammar school places available.’ The procedure is to compare 
the distribution of measured intelligence in the group allocated to — 
grammar schools with that in the group allocated to modern schools, 
fixing the hypothetical qualifying I.Q. at the point where the number 
of grammar school boys below that level is equal to the number of 
modern school boys above it. On this basis, the hypothetical qualifying 
I.Q. was 114 in 1952, 117 in 1953, and 116 in 1954, and the number 
above this level in the modern schools and below it in the grammar 
schools was approximately 50 in each year. 

For each year, the proportion of boys in the age-group qualified by 
I.Q. in each social class is compared in Table 4 with the proportion 
awarded grammar school places and the results are expressed in the 
form of ability /opportunity ratios in Table 5. 


TABLE 4 


Proportion of Boys in each Social Class qualifying by I.Q. and 
allocated to Grammar Schools in South-West Hertfordshire 
in 1952, 1953, and 1954 








1952 


1953 





Proportion 
of 


‘Qualified’ 
boys 


Proportion 
of boys 
allocated 
to 
Grammar 
Schools 


Proportion 
o! 
‘Qualified’ 


boys 


Proportion 
of boys 
allocated 
to 
Grammar 
Schools 











% 


35°8 
38-0 


% 


39°6 . 








% 


54°2 


% 
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TABLE 5 
Ability/Opportunity Ratios 





1952 





Professional and Managerial I-10 
Clerical 0-92 
Supervisory, small shopkeepers, etc. 1°04 
Manual workers, skilled and unskilled 0°97 





All 100 




















CONCLUSIONS 


(1) It will be seen that, despite changes in procedure, ability and 
opportunity as defined for present purposes have remained in close 
relationship in South-West Hertfordshire since 1952. The decline in the 
proportion of working-class boys in the annual grammar school entry, 
shown in Table 1, and the deterioration in class chances for these boys, 
shown in Table 2, are accounted for by variations in all the four factors 
shown to affect the relation between social class and the opportunity of 


entering a grammar school (viz. the size and the social and intellectual 
composition of the age-group, and the number of grammar school 
places available). 

The figures in Table 5, nevertheless, suggest that the changes in 
procedure have resulted, at any given level of ability, in a slight but 
persistent diminution of opportunity for working-class boys and a 
corresponding increase in opportunity for those at the higher social 
levels. 

(2) It is perhaps also worth emphasizing what this analysis makes 
very clear (although this is an issue separate from the relation between 
selection methods and the social distribution of opportunity with which 
we have been concerned in this Note), namely that quite small fluctua- 
tions in the size and social composition of the age-group, such as in- 
evitably accompany changes in the birth rate and movements of popu- 
lation, can give rise to quite marked swings in the terms of competition 
for a fixed number, or even proportionate provision of grammar school 
places. Although ‘class chances’ of admission to grammar schools, as 
has been shown, may improve or deteriorate from year to year without 
serious lapses from the equilibrium of equality of opportunity for chil- 
dren of equal ability, it remains the case that a child may suffer for, or 
benefit from, its year of birth, as well as its place of residence, according 
as these demographic fluctuations impose a higher or lower qualifying 
minimum I.Q.° for admission to grammar schools in a particular year. 
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Boys with an I.Q. of 114 were held in 1952 in South-West Hertfordshire 
to be capable of profiting from a grammar school education and were 
awarded places. There seems no reason to doubt that children of similar 
ability in subsequent years could have benefited also. Yet despite a con- 
siderable and successful effort to maintain the provision of grammar 
school places at 21 per cent of the age-group (Table 2) such boys were 
not admitted in 1953 and 1954 when the qualifying I.Q. rose to 117 and 
116 respectively. This is social waste no less serious than that resulting 
from the social discrimination in selection which has been so success- 
fully tackled since 1945. It must be admitted that it is difficult to avoid 
so long as grammar school provision takes the relatively inflexible form 
of places in separately organized and housed schools, entrants to which 
are selected by competitive examination. 


NOTES 


1 Cf. J. E. Floud (ed.), A. H. Halsey, 
and F. M. Martin, Social Class and Educa- 
tional Opportunity, Heinemann, 1957. 

2 Cf. J. E. Floud (ed.), A. H. Halsey, 
and F. M. Martin, op. cit. In this study, 
we had complete information for only 
one year. For the purposes of historical 
reconstruction, we had therefore to 
assume constancy in the size of the age- 
group and its social and intellectual 
composition. 

3 A paper in English composition has 
been introduced, and increased emphasis 
has been given to primary school 
records. ; 

4 T.e. for present purposes, the number 
of boys actually entering maintained 
secondary schools in each year. Boys in 
the age-group attending independent 
schools are not included, with the result 


that both class-chances and ability/ 
opportunity ratios are under-estimated 
for the higher social levels. 

5 Cf. Gray and Moshinsky. Ability 
and Opportunity in English Secondary 
Education in Hogben (ed.) Political 
Arithmetic, where the point chosen was 
that level of I.Q.. attained by 50 per cent 
of children in selective secondary schools. 

*Or some alternative measure of 
capacity. Though intelligence tests are 
precise and relatively objective, Professor 
Vernon points out to the authors that the 
strict argument from borderline I.Q.s 
has the disadvantage that the tests may 
not be completely comparable from year 
to year, and that greater familiarity with 
them (e.g. through coaching) may raise 
the qualifying minimum ‘independently 
of the social factors analysed here. 





A. F. BENTLEY’S INQUIRIES INTO THE 
BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES AND THE 
THEORY OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY 


Sidney Ratner 


RTHUR F. BENTLEY is one of America’s distinguished 
Apne in political science, sociology, psychology, and the 
logic of scientific inquiry. Like other pioneers he has had to 
wait for the recognition that is his due, but that recognition has come 
from the leaders in the fields he has cultivated. Now it is spreading 
among a wider public. Reviews and discussions of his varied contribu- 
tions have appeared in Europe and America over the past six decades, 
especially the last two, but no one has attempted so far to present the 
leading themes and methods of inquiry that Bentley has been led to 
develop during his long lifetime. More important than any single work 
of his is the cumulative impact of his writings, the pattern that his 
diverse inquiries form. This essay will sketch the main outlines of 
Bentley’s life and try to show how his work grew out of specific con- 
ditions, experiences, and interests. I shall endeavour to state the 
central objectives and results of Bentley’s successive investigations so 
that an overall view of the high points of Bentley’s life-work and in- 
fluence can be obtained. Bentley then can be seen as a part of the social 
process and cultural setting of America since 1870. 

A. F. Bentley’s works chart his inquiry into the natural and social 
cosmos. They range from his youthful yet solid study of The Condition 
of the Western Farmer (1893) to his monumental The Process of Govern- 
ment (1908) and Behavior, Knowledge, Fact (1935). Other valuable works 
are his Relativity in Man and Society (1926), and Linguistic Analysis of 
Mathematics (1932). In 1949 appeared Bentley’s and John Dewey’s 
important co-operative critique of modern logic, Knowing and the 
Known. These earlier books were crowned by Bentley’s Inquiry into 
Inquiries, published in 1954. This volume of selected essays brought 
together some of the best writing that Bentley had done over the 
previous forty years on subjects that ran from ‘A Sociological Critique 
of Behaviorism’ to criticisms of formal logicians and physicists for basic 
errors in the theory of knowledge. 
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The insights which Bentley has to offer have been developed in his 
writings over a period of some sixty years. The Process of Government, 
which ‘has had the greatest impact upon political scientists, especially 
through its influence upon Charles Beard and other students of ‘pressure 
politics’, was actually conceived as a tool in the analysis of social 
processes. Relativity in Man and Society was for Bentley a sharpening of 
other tools that he felt were needed for more precise study of human 
behaviour, especially in relation to the description of social events in 
their space-time framework. His most formidable book, Linguistic 
Analysis of Mathematics, actually was an attempt to increase accurate 
specification and exact symbolization in all fields of knowledge, using 
mathematics as a model. This exploration induced him to study further 
ranges of human behaviour that were basic to the process of scientific 
inquiry and symbolization in his treatise in psychology, sociology, and 
the theory of scientific method entitled Behavior, Knowledge, Fact. These 
last two books were unappreciated by most of the professional public 
to which they were addressed, but John Dewey, when he wrote the 
Preface to his Logic: The Theory of Inquiry in 1938, singled out these 
writings of Arthur F. Bentley’s as works to which he was most greatly 
indebted for stimulus in breaking into the new paths he hoped would 
become the highways for future students of philosophy and scientific 
method. 

Arthur F. Bentley was born in Freeport, Illinois, eleven years after 
John Dewey and three years before Charles A. Beard, That remarkable 
New England trio, Charles Sanders Peirce, William James, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Junr. (later Justice Holmes) were then winning their 
spurs as they entered into the maturity of their thirties. General Grant 
was President, the country was recovering from the wounds of the Civil 
War and going through the transformation from a predominantly rural 
agricultural society to a predominantly urban, industrial society. 
Equally revolutionary changes were occurring in science, religion, 
philosophy, the social sciences, and the arts, as well as in the mores 
and morals of what Mark Twain later characterized as ‘the Guilded 
Age’, 

Arthur Bentley went to public school in Freeport, Illinois, and 
graduated from high school in Grand Island, Nebraska, at fourteen. 
He then went in 1885-6 to York College, York, Nebraska, for one year, 
and to the University of Denver for part of the year 1886-7. Then for 
reasons of health he quit college and worked for a few years in his 
father’s bank. In 1890, at the age of twenty, he entered the Johns 
Hopkins University. At that time he was mainly interested in econ- 
omics, especially labour relations. He was attracted to Johns Hopkins 
by the reputation of Richard T. Ely, most likely because the latter had 
published a book on European Socialism, and was being denounced all 
over the United States for mentioning such wickedness as socialism and 
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for his doctrine of the ‘twentieth man’—one bad egg spoils all the soup 
—one business shyster forces the other twenty into degradation to meet 
his competition. 

Bentley, conscious of entering Johns Hopkins at a somewhat older 
age than his classmates, felt impelled to do the three-year college curri- 
culum in two years, and was graduated with his A.B. in 1892, fourth in 
that class. Although R. T. Ely left for Wisconsin after Bentley’s first 
year, Bentley’s interest in economics persisted, and he was stimulated 
by John Bates Clark and Simon Nelson Patten, who came down from 
Columbia and Pennsylvania to lecture at Johns Hopkins. Bentley had 
the advantage of personal meetings and discussions with them, but 
seems to have profited most from his own wide readings in the British 
classical and neo-classical economists, and from the original German 
writings of Carl Menger. Menger’s theories interested him, but he was 
concerned to discover for himself the empirically verifiable materials 
that Menger was using, or should have been using in his theoretical 
constructions. 

None of the regular professors at Johns Hopkins seems to have made 
any great impact upon Bentley at this time. Charles Sanders Peirce, 
with whom John Dewey had studied in the mid-1880’s, unfortunately 
had never gained a permanent post at Hopkins, and hence was not 
there to influence Bentley. Herbert Adams, though known for his 
pioneer work in institutional history, never inspired Bentley. Professor 
Griffin in philosophy was a pleasant New England minister, without 
any theoretical distinction. J. M. Baldwin came to grace the Philosophy 
Department later. Bentley found E. A. Ross, then a graduate student 
back from Germany who was taking his doctor’s degree about 1891-2, 
vivid and interesting in conversation, but felt that he never got any- 
thing constructive from Ross after the early 1890’s. 

After taking his A.B. degree at Hopkins in June, 1892, Bentley wrote a 
thesis, “The Condition of the Western Farmer as Illustrated by the History 
of a Western Nebraska Town’. Published in 1893 in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, this essay was written 
to meet the requirements for an extended piece of undergraduate 
research. The subject was one that Bentley knew intimately from living 
with his family in central Nebraska. The incidence of failure in the late 
1880’s and early 1890’s had been heavy and was getting worse. 

Bentley did graduate work in economics and sociology at Johns 
Hopkins in 1892-3, 1894-5, and at the Universities of Berlin and 
Freiburg im Breisgau in 1893-4. He obtained his Ph.D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins in 1895. The German experience was most important for 
Bentley’s intellectual and emotional development. On the way over to 
Germany Bentley made the acquaintance of Hutchins Hapgood, with 
whom he became fast friends and who has left some interesting im- 
pressions of the young Bentley in his autobiography, A Victorian in the 
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Modern World. Hapgood later became known as a brilliant journalist 
and writer on labour problems. 

At Berlin Bentley gained entirely different views of political economy 
and the social sciences in general from those he had received in America. 
He received a much broader basis for work from those with whom he 
studied: Adolf Wagner, Gustav Schmdller, Georg Simmel, Wilhelm 
Dilthey, and Hermann Grimm. Although Dilthey offered some sharp 
intellectual stimuli, Simmel was the professor who gave the greatest 
impetus to Bentley’s development. Bentley later characterized Simmel 
as ‘the keenest and most searching investigator society has yet had’. 
Three great points that Bentley states he derived from Simmel were: 
(1) that you cannot have a conflict except on common grounds to stand 
on (culturally as well as physically); (2) that society can be analysed 
into groups that cross one another in a thousand directions and hence 
nullify any sweeping classification of society into fixed and sharply 
divided ‘basic’ elements or groups; (3) that almost as a rule in the 
Geisteswissenschaften what scholars call the Fundament (foundations) is 
much weaker than the Oberbau (the structure built on top). The third 
point, which for Bentley was one of Simmel’s most important con- 
tributions, was derived much later from Simmel’s Sociologie (1908). 
Bentley adds as his own observation; it is almost the rule in the Geistes- 
wissenschaften that the point which is most important is to be found in 
a footnote. 

At the end of an intellectually and emotionally rich year in Germany, 
France, and England, Bentley was forced by the depression of 1893, 
which had affected his father’s finances, to return for the completion 
of his graduate studies at Johns Hopkins. There he seems to have 
worked mainly on his own, reading widely in the library everything 
he could find on economics and sociology in English, French, and 
German. He was primarily interested in the problem: What were the 
components of economic theory? He was dissatisfied with the explana- 
tions offered by all schools, but was never able to complete a projected 
general theory of economic behaviour centred on social processes and 
transactions. Circumstances and the desire to solve other problems in 
other disciplines resulted in a lifetime of investigation that has not been 
long enough to culminate in the treatise on economics he had envisaged 
in his youth. The practical result was that he presented for his doctoral 
thesis at Johns Hopkins an essay on “The Units of Investigation in the 
Social Sciences’. 

Bentley soon came to discard the assumptions and framework 
expounded in this essay and now finds it difficult to understand how 
he had come to hold these earlier positions. 

Once Bentley had his doctorate, he was confronted with the problem 
of earning a living. He obtained a position as a docent or lecturer 
in sociology at the University of Chicago and made an attempt at 
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discussing French and German systems of sociology with about five stu- 
dents. All of them and Bentley agreed to discontinue the meetings after 
a few sessions. Nevertheless, he continued in this position at the univer- 
sity until November, 1896, and used his time there to extend his reading 
in French and German sociology, logic, and the philosophy of science. 
Durkheim’s early work was especially influential in his thinking at this 
time. The other and even greater influence upon Bentley was John 
Dewey, whose seminar in Chicago in 1895 or 1896 Bentley attended. 
There he was especially struck by Dewey’s statement that the individual 
mind or self as an isolated entity does not exist. Bentley would now put 
the problem as follows: The ‘individual’ formulation can be developed 
out of the ‘social’ formulation much more vividly, much more completely, 
and also much more easily than the purportedly ‘social’ can be read 
out of the ‘individual’. Dewey’s and William James’s ideas on instru- 
mental logic and behaviourism probably revolutionized his thinking. 

After this year at the University of Chicago, Bentley went into 
journalism. He worked as a reporter and as an editorial writer (after 
1903) on the Chicago Times-Herald and the Record-Herald. 

While carrying his position as newspaper reporter and editorial 
writer, Bentley did the research, thinking, and writing that resulted 
in the publication of The Process of Government. He was able to accom- 
plish this herculean feat because his job left him with a great deal of 
free time and because he had available the first-class Crerar Library in 
down-town Chicago. He worked out his ideas alone, except for an 
occasional discussion with Michael Lane, a physiologist, who published 
a book on The Level of Social Motion. But Bentley disagreed with Lane’s 
thesis that sex and food desires are the sole motors of life. 

Bentley was absorbed for some ten years in analysing the stream of 
facts, mainly political, that came constantly across his newspaper desk. 
These facts were about ‘Men-acting’. The raw material he accumulated 
concerning the play of specific interest groups in the Chicago City 
Council and in the Illinois State Legislature on various important issues 
stimulated him into developing his more generalized study of social 
pressures on all phases of government in the United States and the rest 
of the world. The first sketch and outline for this volume in 1905-6 has 
an inscription: to ‘John Dewey, Georg Simmel, Ludwig Gumplowicz, 
Walt Whitman, and the many other joint makers of this book’. The 
Finis reads: ‘To Any Reader—I am no more the slave of this book than 
are you.’ 

Today The Process of Government is recognized as one of the great 
classics in political science. But when it was first published, and for 
almost twenty years thereafter, it was not widely appreciated. Its author 
had to dwell in obscurity until his work was rediscovered in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s. 

Charles A. Beard was one of the early critics who appreciated some 
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of the merits of Bentley’s book. Beard saw Bentley as making short 
shrift of all the publicists and sociologists who have sought the cause of 
social: processes in types of mind, feelings, faculties and opinions. Beard 
agreed with Bentley that the raw material or the real stuff of govern- 
ment can be found ‘only in the actually performed legislating-adminis- 
tering-adjudicating activities of the nation and in the streams and 
currents of activity that gather among the people and rush into these 
spheres’. Beard approved of Bentley’s critical examination of such 
notions of political science as political opinion and leadership, the 
classification of governments, the pressure of interests in executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments, political parties and electorates. 

Praise was given to Bentley for his effective use of the idea of ‘group 
interests’, as distinguished from class interests in the Marxian sense. 

The final conclusion of Beard (then thirty-five) was ‘Mr. Bentley makes 
no pretension to have constructed a new “system of political science’, 
nor is the burden of his argument original; but he has undoubtedly 
written a thought-provoking book that will help to put politics on a 
basis of realism, where it belongs’. 

Beard himself used in part Bentley’s theory and approach to pressure 
groups in his own writings and teachings. An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States (1913) derived much stimulation from 
Bentley’s prior efforts. Beard made The Process of Government required 
reading for his graduate students in government at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Yet the full significance of Bentley’s approach remained for others 
to discover. Morris R. Cohen, one of the keenest American critics in 
the social sciences, told his colleagues and students that Bentley’s book 
was the most important contribution to political theory in America in 
three hundred years. In the 1940’s Merle Fainsod and Robert MacIver 
paid Bentley the compliment of criticizing him for not developing a 
completely adequate theory of either the medium in which group inter- 
action takes place, or the concepts of national unity and common wel- 
fare. Against their strictures Bertram M. Gross in 1950 wrote an effec- 
tive defence. He maintained that Fainsod’s new approach to group 
interaction was merely one way, though an extremely useful one, of 
restating Bentley’s own hypotheses. Then Gross championed Bentley 
against Maclver by pointing out (1) that opposing interpretations of 
national welfare are a vital part of the struggle between various groups 
and (2) that the logic of democracy is firmly based on the principle that 
opportunities be provided for competition between opposing con- 
ceptions of national unity and common welfare. 

The central thesis of this book was best presented by Bentley himself 
in the following passage (page 269): 

All phenomena of government are phenomena of groups pressing one 
another, forming one another, and pushing out new groups and group repre- 
sentatives (the organs or agencies of government) to mediate the adjustments. 
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It is only as we isolate these group activities, determine their representative 
values, and get the whole process stated in terms of them, that we approach 
to a satisfactory knowledge of government. 

Some of the distinctive contributions made by Bentley in this book 
deserve to be set down as follows: 

(1) The repudiation of any simple and rigid classification of social 
groups. Bentley rejected Marx and Engel’s theory of the class struggle 
and historical materialism. He also rejected the over-rigid physically- 
separated groups of Gumplowicz, the metaphysical ‘inherent interests’ 
of Ratzenhofer, and Simmel’s explanation of groups in terms of indi- 
vidual ideas and feelings, as well as his views on group will and group 
unity. 

(2) The ‘instrumental approach’ to classifications of the element of 
a population into groups: Bentley is free of the all-too-prevalent tend- 
ency to regard groups as fixed entities, given in nature and society. 

(3) The ‘functional’ approach to groups, group activity, and group 
interests: ‘A thing is what it does.’ To Bentley a group is ‘a way of action 
in which many men participate’. ‘Group’, ‘group activity’, and ‘group 
interest’ are ‘conjoined phases of one process’. 

(4) Social Behaviourism: centring political and social science upon 
socially observable human behaviour. Bentley sets as his objective the 
description of the ‘manifest, or evident, or palpable activity’ of human 
beings (p. 184), not in its purely physical or psychological aspects, but 
in its social context, situation, or frame of reference. Certain forms of 
social conduct are not palpable or evident in their early stages; these 
Bentley called ‘tendencies of activity’. 

(5) The ‘transactional’ approach to the individual and - groups. 
Although Bentley and Dewey forty years later in Knowing and the Known 
developed in a rigorous form the meaning of the term ‘transaction’, the 
basic elements of their analysis are to be found in The Process of Govern- 
ment. One example is Bentley’s plea for considering the physical and 
social environment as phases of the activities of men (pp. 193-6). 
Another is his proof that the distinctions between subjective and ob- 
jective, mind and matter, wants and the men who want, the external 
acts of men and the institutions or things done by them, are very crude 
statements that would best be treated as different phases of a process. 
Similarly he minimizes the distinctions between the conscious and un- 
conscious, the individual and the social contribution to policy making, 
invention and discovery (pp. 196-7). 

Shortly after the publication of The Process of Government Bentley took 
a rest from his newspaper work to recuperate from the strain of com- 
pleting so massive a work in some three years and to readjust his and his 
family’s affairs after his father’s death in July, 1908. Then he returned to 
his newspaper work and stayed in Chicago until 1911. 

During the early 1920’s Bentley concentrated his attention on_re- 
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formulating his ideas on a science of society. Some time before the out- 
break of the First World War he had sought to develop, in partial 
co-operation with a physicist, a technical terminology for the kinds of 
social phenomena he treated in The Process of Government. After the veri- 
fication and triumph of Einstein’s theory of relativity in 1919, Bentley 
regarded the whole treatment in his earlier attempt at recasting social 
theory as antiquated. By 1924 he had written a volume, Relativity in 
Man and Society, that he felt justified publication. It was not as thor- 
oughly reconstructive of social theory as he desired, but it carried the 
critical preliminaries as far and as thoroughly as he could, given the 
existing stage of the social sciences. In 1926, Putnam’s published this 
study, which developed the principles Bentley had first applied some 
eighteen years before in The Process of Government. 

Relativity in Man and Society is not so important or impressive in its 
formulation of Bentley’s ideas as Bentley’s earlier and later published 
works, 

In 1927 Bentley wrote some penetrating essays on the defects in the 
treatment by American sociologists of the 1920’s of the ideas conveyed 
by such words as ‘Space’, “Time’, ‘Environment’, ‘Society’. These 
studies he left unpublished, although they would have served as a valu- 
able corrective to American sociology at that time. The next year he 
published in Germany a brilliant attack upon the social oversimpli- 
fication of Watsonian behaviourism. The year after that journals in 
England and France carried essays of his criticizing conventional dis- 
tinctions between the individual and the social and setting forth ‘New 
Ways and Old to Talk about Men’. From 1928 to 1931 Bentley was in 
poor health. Then he recovered his vigour, travelled to Europe, and 
pressed forward with his research and writing. In 1931-2 Bentley 
attracted attention in England with his articles, ‘Sociology and Mathe- 
matics’ and “The Linguistic Structure of Mathematical Consistency’. 

The publication in 1932 of the challenging inquiry, Linguistic Analysis 
of Mathematics, was the result of years of intensive study, growing out 
of his desire to develop an adequate theory of scientific method, with 
particular concern for mathematics. The great successes of mathe- 
maticians of the nineteenth century in introducing or strengthening 
rigour in the formulation of postulates and basic terms led around 1900 
to a crisis in the foundations of mathematics. In the next three decades 
programmes for solving these difficulties were advanced by leading 
thinkers; the most influential were those of Whitehead and Russell, 
Brouwer, and Hilbert. The logistic established by Whitehead and 
Russell in their monumental Principia Mathematica is centred on deduc- 
ing pure mathematics from logic. The mathematical intuitionism of 
Brouwer asserts the primacy of the individual’s intuition as to what are 
natural numbers and the proper rules for constructing mathematical 
entities. It attempts to avoid certain paradoxes encountered by Russell 
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and Whitehead by denying the applicability of Aristotle’s law of ex- 
cluded middle to infinite aggregates. Brouwer also asserts that mathe- 
matics is basically independent of ordinary language or any symbolic 
language, except for communication purposes. In sharp contrast to 
both the logistic and intuitionist schools is the formalism or meta- 
mathematics of Hilbert, who has sought a mathematics free from con- 
tradiction by interpreting mathematics as the study of symbols and 
their interrelations. His great objective has been the establishment of 
mathematical consistency in its own mathematical right. 

Impressed by Hilbert’s achievements, Bentley aimed to go beyond 
the work already done on ‘the foundations of mathematics’ by seeking 
to establish a firm construction for the language through which mathe- 
matical symbols are developed, communicated, and interpreted: This 
construction is an attempted purification of that language, presented 
as under the control of mathematical consistency itself, a procedure 
brought forward in sharp contrast to the many efforts to obtain the 
consistent organization of mathematics under the control of Aris- 
totelian logic. Bentley proposed to push Hilbert’s work one stage 
further so as to cover the full system of linguistic materials used in 
research for mathematical consistency as well as the system of specific- 
ally mathematical ‘Zeichen’ (or ‘symbols’). Bentley suggested eradicat- 
ing inferior forms of expression by formulations in a fully clarified 
postulation. In opposition to those mathematicians and philosophers 
who interpret any mathematical system or element of a system as 
‘manifest’, ‘intuitive’, ‘true’, or ‘necessary’, he strove to get rid of all 
assertions of necessity and to set up as his sole criterion the complete 
consistency of the symbols and statements adopted for investigation. 
This procedure he called Semantic Postulation. He defined semantics 
as ‘any direct study of language as a system of connected meanings’, 
conducted with scientific directness of observation and freedom of in- 
quiry with attention centred upon the symbols set down on paper and 
not on things in the ‘external world’, to which they may be supposed to 
‘point’ or refer. 

In a manner that reminded one reviewer of Whitehead, Bentley 
presented a new terminology which he hoped would be free from the 
ambiguities of conventional language. He gave detailed analyses of the 
positions on the foundations of mathematics adopted by most of the 
leading authorities in the field, ranging from Kronecker and Poincaré 
to Russell, Whitehead, Brouwer, Hilbert, and Chwistek. Bentley was 
most favourable to the work of Poincaré, Hilbert, and Chwistek, but 
criticized imperfections in some of their writings and in many of the 
other authors that he studied. He especially stressed the need for dis- 
tinguishing between thing, relation, and operation in postulate theory. 
He demonstrated that linguistic confusion invalidated certain mathe- 
matical proofs, such as Caratheodory’s proof that o is a number. 
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Bentley also presented a proof, in opposition to Cantor, that the class of 
decimals is denumerable. This particular proof inspired P. W. Bridgman 
to ‘an independent analysis confirming Bentley’s conclusion. Other 
mathematicians, such as A. A. Fraenkel, however, did not accept this 
attack upon Cantor’s proof for the non-denumerability of decimals. 

The advances which Bentley made in clarifying the nature of mathe- 
matics were part of an amazing development in the study of the bases 
and structure of mathematics that occurred in the 1920’s and thirties. 
Bentley’s book came just when another era was being inaugurated in 
the foundations of mathematics by the appearance in 1931 of Gédel’s 
two incompleteness theorems, in 1933 of Tarski’s work on the concept 
of truth in formalized language, in 1934 of the Herbrand-Gédel notion 
of ‘general recursive function’, and in 1936 of Church’s thesis concern- 
ing this function. The upshot of these very abstruse, technical studies is 
that Bentley and Hilbert’s hope that the whole of mathematics can be 
presented as a complete, consistent formal system is now shown to be 
an impossibility although it is possible to reduce special parts of mathe- 
matics to formal systems. Hence, some theses of Linguistic Analysis of 
Mathematics are no longer in the centre of attention of mathematical 
logicians. Yet the book is in line with some of the most fashionable 
avant-garde positions advanced later by Ludwig Wittgenstein in his 
lectures at Cambridge University and in his posthumous Philosophical 
Investigations (1953). Bentley independently realized that the problems 
which vexed philosophers concerning the foundations of mathematics 
were the products of linguistic obsessions and were resolved by achiev- 
ing clarity about the relation of our language to the subject-matter 
under investigations so that the original problems might be dissolved. 

The impact of Bentley’s work upon Dewey’s thought, though not 
generally known, is important logically and historically. Dewey was 
grappling with the final formulation of his ideas in his great work, 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, when he was told by Ernest Nagel that 
Bentley’s Linguistic Analysis of Mathematics might be helpful. The stimu- 
lus Dewey derived from this volume and its sequel, Behavior, Knowledge, 
Fact (1935), he acknowledged in the preface to his Logic. In personal 
conversation with the author of this article Dewey said that Bentley 
through his writings gave him the final encouragement and push he 
needed to make the decisive break with formal logic in his Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry. 

In 1935 Bentley published in Behavior, Knowledge, Fact the most fully 
rounded presentation of his ideas on the most effective techniques for 
studying human behaviour. His central problem was: What is Social 
Fact? Is it a definite phenomenon with which scientists may deal 
positively and directly? Or is it a nondescript mixture of physical, 
biological, psychological, and communal descriptions ready for the 
limbo of animisms and magics? This problem had been at the centre of 
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Bentley’s attention for over thirty years. It was the same problem to 
which Durkheim had given his earliest and last energies. In sharp con- 
trast to this concern with establishing a standard observability for all 
scientific fact was the vogue among American sociologists in the early 
1930's for Pareto’s ingenious constructs in Mind and Society. Bentley 
refused to accept ‘residues’, ‘derivations’, and ‘sentiments’ as dependable 
or even usable data in the forms in which they were being currently 
described. On the contrary, he regarded them as the rawest of raw 
materials, requiring radical analysis and transformation into the dimen- 
sions of behavioural space-time before they could be allowed any entry 
at all into sociological construction. 

As the first step in his presentation, Bentley assembled the leading 
modern systems of psychology. After selecting and classifying their 
typical constructions he analysed the spatial-temporal frameworks they 
employed and the internal consistencies of their procedures. He empha- 
sized the growth of an objective psychology developed by psychologists 
of such varied approaches as John Dewey, J. R. Kantor, Albert P. 
Weiss, and Madison Bentley. Arthur Bentley found that most of the 
psychologies he studied isolated the individual from the environment | 
and concentrated upon analysing the internal and reciprocal be- 
haviours of isolated bodies. Only a few psychologists stressed approach- 
ing events as the matrix out of which bodies and behaviours emerge as 
the product of analysis. 

In the second part of this book he worked out the method underlying 
the second, preferred approach. His analysis of the procedures called 
‘knowing’ and ‘being known’ led him to the conclusion that Language, 
Knowledge, Experience, and Fact are equally important phases of the 
‘knowing-known’ processes. He asserted that a science of human be- 
haviour need not confine itself to the language of common sense or 
physics. The claims of some writers on physical science concerning the 
cosmos of space, time, and matter as fixed and certain fact inspired 
Bentley to demonstrate the culturally determined and space-time 
changing character of scientific knowledge. He argued for a relativistic 
interpretation of the cosmos of physical science in terms of a ‘local view’ 
cosmology that would harmonize with and facilitate social and psycho- 
logical inquiry. 

The third and final part of Behavior, Knowledge, Fact, set up as the 
criterion of social fact the rigorous requirement of direct observability 
in space-time of every presentation or description of human behaviour. 
Bentley rejected any description in the social sciences that was not as 
definitely under the control of observation as the descriptions employed 
by physics and the biological sciences. He required social facts to be 
capable of being systematically organized into the full framework of 
scientific research, physical, biologic, and social. Finally, social facts 
had to be ‘specifically “behavioural” as distinct from either ‘“‘physical” 
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or ‘‘vital” in the same manner that these two last are specifically and 
scientifically distinct from each other’. 

Bentley then undertook the demonstration of social facts meeting 
these requirements. His starting point was the ‘conversational remark’, 
or ‘man speaking-man hearing’. This is directly observable, visible, and 
connected in space-time with a wide range of similar facts. It is specific- 
ally behavioural, since the observational techniques of physics and 
biology are not applicable to the perceptional and communicational 
activities embraced by the phenomenon. The conversational remark is 
a unitary, elementary, or indivisible fact or event out of which the 
participants, the objects of perception and of communication may be 
analysed by ‘selective observation’, and from which may be developed 
categories with appropriate emphasis. Bentley gave a valuable present- 
ation of language as observable social fact, as a communication in 
which both transmitting and receiving men and along with them the 
physical media of communication are participant. He provided a novel 
terminology to eliminate the misleading ‘isolationist’ associations and 
to indicate that the various participants and linguistic phenomena are 
distinguishable, but inseparable aspects of a behavioural whole. Since 
he felt that neither the Newtonian nor even the Einsteinian space and 
time frames of reference were adequate for behavioural analysis, he 
proposed the construction and use of a ‘behavioural space-time’ that 
would frame observation in functional terms, and present ‘phenomena 
as aspects or phases of events’, rather than as disconnected parts and 
wholes or as mechanistic causes and effects. 

Behavioural events, Bentley suggested, may be so analysed and 
classified as to suggest a division of labour between psychology and 
sociology in terms of selective emphasis rather than levels of complexity. 
The important point, however, is that the two disciplines start from an 
event or situation which then can be broken down by different scientists 
in terms of concentration areas rather than separate fields of inquiry. 
Actually all social problems without exception are behavioural prob- 
lems and hence must be studied by a combination of psychological 
and sociological techniques. 

The behavioural sciences, in Bentley’s judgment, have to reject the 
distinction between the practical and theoretical, the normative and 
descriptive. Research in the social sciences, he maintained, requires the 
explicit, deliberate, and continuous use of a twofold construction: (1) 
The objectivized sociological observation and construction; and (2) The 
sociological orientation of the observer and his observational procedure. 
As he put it (p. 381): 

We must face the condition that we, the investigators, are participants in 
what we investigate; that our participation is ‘local’ within it, not as a simple 
attachment to animal bodies in a mechanistic world, but in full behavioural 
presentation; that the definite determination of such localizations, however 
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difficult, is essential to the interpretation of what we, thus localized, observe; 
that, if we can ever get away from such localizations, the attempt to get rid 
of them by dictum today is folly; and that the two-fold construction of the 
observation, in terms, on the one side, of what is observed, and, on the other 
side, of the position from which the observation is made, is essential to any 
dependable knowledge of the kind we call scientific. 


Bentley postulated the uniformity of knowledge, ‘but not the sub- 
ordination of all knowledge to a “‘nature”’ that is but a passing present- 
ation of one of the phases of knowledge’. He exhibited the knowledge 
that is presented to us in language as the pronouncement of men who 
are themselves participant phases of the universe they survey. He 
developed a psychology in which organism and object combine in the 
perceptional processes. In his system the phenomena of society appeared 
without any arbitrary severance of individuals from social groups, or of 
the social groups from physical nature. 

The most important impact of the book, in terms of philosophical 
influence, was upon John Dewey, who read it in galley proof in 1935. 
He found it aided him in clarifying his ideas on logic as autonomous and 
as heteronomous and on the extent to which most logicians based their 
logical systems on ideas drawn from fields outside that of scientific in- 
quiry. He profited from Bentley’s clarification of the space-time back- 
ground to every scientific statement of fact and cited the chapter on 
behavioural space-time as expressing his own position in a rebuttal he 
made to certain criticisms by Bertrand Russell of his Logic: The Theory 
of Inquiry. 

Certain criticisms of Behavior, Knowledge, Fact, however, deserve to be 
set down. Bentley’s description of language-behaviour was elaborated at 
the expense of his account of laboratory-behaviour. More light might 
have been thrown upon certain aspects of such key terms as ‘construc- 
tion’, ‘postulation’, ‘linguistic-functional organization’, and ‘behavioural 
space-time’. The failure to examine the role of conventions in scientific 
theory omitted one of the criteria needed for testing theories by their 
success in organizing observations. The author was right in stressing 
visibility or sense-perceptibility as the primary bench-mark for be- 
havioural fact. But he failed to clarify in detail the complex relationship 
between observation, on the one hand, and indirect confirmation or 
disconfirmation of singular and generic propositions, statements, or 
assertions. 

Between 1936 and 1949, Bentley published no book, but many im- 
portant articles, some of which have come to be regarded as classic 
analyses. These essays comprise most of the volume of selected essays by 
Bentley entitled Inquiry into Inquiries. A 1936 essay, “The Positive and the 
Logical’ represented Bentley’s first published examination of certain 
basic errors in the earlier logical writings of Carnap and other Logical 
Positivists. This critique was carried on later by Bentley and Dewey in 
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papers that appeared in the Journal of Philosophy in the 1940’s and in 
their volume, Knowing and the Known in 1949, and then by Bentley him- 
selfin a powerful essay, ‘Logic and Logical Behavior’. 

In 1938 Bentley published a forcible criticism of the mentalistic 
colorations of P. W. Bridgman and other theoretical physicists in an 
essay, ‘Physicists and Fairies’, in part because Bentley admired Bridg- 
man’s earlier work, The Logic of Modern Physics. The object of Bentley’s 
criticism was the traditional use of the term ‘concept’, the attribution to 
it of some kind of ontological status, and the errors to which physicists 
were led in relying upon the concept in its obsolete mentalistic form. 
Bentley’s interest in physical sciences was further evidenced by his 1941 
paper on the ‘Factual Space and Time of Behavior’ and by his notable 
1950 essay on ‘Kennetic Inquiry’. 

Another series of papers by Bentley, entitled ‘Situational vs. Psycho- 
logical Theories of Behavior’, extended some of the novel positions 
developed by Bentley in Behavior, Knowledge, Fact. One objective of 
these essays was to eliminate all constructions in which mental (or sub- 
stitute-mental) elements are made to operate upon non-mental elements. 
Another was to demonstrate the importance of localizing seeing, talk- 
ing, thinking, and all other human behaviours in organic-environmental 
situations rather than in organisms viewed in isolation. These con- 
clusions were in line with the positions developed by John Dewey in his 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, which, however, was not available while 
Bentley was preparing these papers. 

In 1940 and 1941 appeared some incisive papers by Bentley! ‘Ob- 
servable Behaviors’, “The Behavioral Superfice’, “The Human Skin: 
Philosophy’s Last Line of Defense’, a defence of Dewey’s logical con- 
structions, and an analysis of the space-time of behavioural fact. Here 
again John Dewey was one of Bentley’s most appreciative readers. In 
1941 the Columbia University Philosophy Department invited Bentley 
to be visiting professor of philosophy at Columbia for 1941-2. 

Bentley’s interest in developing an adequate theory of language and 
of the relation of ‘knowing’ to the ‘known’ led him to further investi- 
gations. He worked intensively during 1941-3 on the nature of the 
visual image and came to question the factual basis of several accepted 
doctrines. Before he could finish his work on vision, John Dewey sug- 
gested to Bentley that they do a joint language-study. The collaboration 
with Dewey led to the publication of essays critical of the writings of 
eminent logicians and important proposals for the reformulation. of key 
words and constructions in the theory of scientific inquiry. Most of these 
articles appeared between 1945 and 1947 in the Journal of Philosophy. 
They were then revised with painstaking care and published in 1949 in 
book form under the title Knowing and the Known. 

One-half of this volume exposed various errors and weaknesses in 
widely-accepted ‘mentalistic’, ‘realistic’, and ‘positivistic’ theories of 
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logic and scientific knowledge. The constructive portions of the book 
centred on two objectives: first, an attempt to ‘secure a set of leading 
words capable of firm use in the discussion of “knowings” and “exist- 
ings” in that specialized region of research called the theory of know- 
ledge’; second, a presentation of the transactional approach deemed 
necessary by the authors for obtaining reliable namings in that field. 
Dewey and Bentley attacked with gusto and vigour the job of getting 
others to see ‘language, with all its speakings and writings, as man-him- 
self-in-action-dealing-with things’. They rejected the still fashionable 
isolation of ‘real’ objects from ‘minds’, of ‘words’ from the speaker, of 
‘knowings’ from the ‘known’. 

Dewey and Bentley gave an analysis of the advantages of viewing 
physical nature and human society from the transactional as against the 
interactional or self-actional point of view. The three levels of the 
organization and presentation of inquiry may be most compactly 
characterized and contrasted as follows: 


Self-action: where things are viewed as acting under their own powers. 
Interaction: where thing is balanced against thing in causal inter-connection. 
Transaction: where systems of description and naming are employed to deal 
with aspects and phases of action, without final attribution to ‘elements’ or 
other presumptively detachable or independent ‘entities’, ‘essences’, or 
‘realities’, and without isolation of presumptively detachable ‘relations’ from 
such detachable ‘elements’ (p. 108). 


In 1949 Bentley extended his naturalistic approach to logic in an 
essay originally entitled ‘Nature and Logic’ and eventually published as 
Logic and Logical Behavior. The point of view is best given in Bentley’s 
statement that as a result of Einstein’s work ‘nature now became framed 
in man’s behavioural activity, and this as comprehensively as man in the 
two preceding generations had come to be framed in nature’. The cen- 
tral thesis of this essay may be summed up as follows: If we inspect 
Physics and physical, the former represents the Inquiry or Science of 
Physics; the latter represents differentiation of fact, or the special phases 
of events in space-time studied by the physicists. Similarly, Logic and 
logical may be located in the behavioural range of inquiry, the Logic 
being aspectually the Inquiry, the logical fact being aspectually the 
subject-matter inquired into. Within human behaviours we study how 
linguistic behaviours operate upon the perceptual subject-matter so as to 
increase its effectiveness. The three levels of advance in linguistic be- 
haviours may be styled respectively cue, characterization, and specifi- 
cation. Logical behaviours are discovered to be advance language that is 
turned back upon earlier language to improve its efficiency, much as the 
earlier language had in its time turned back upon the perceivings. 
Logic, hence, is ‘the inquiry which examines this control of earlier 
language by later language’. 
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Bentley’s last published periodical article, ‘Kennetic Inquiry’, is a 
restatement of his central views on the nature of scientific inquiry, with 
wide-ranging applications to major problems and illuminating exam- 
ples of procedures in various fields allied to the transactional approach 
presented in Knowing and the Known. His stress was on omitting from 
scientific or kennetic inquiry ‘all facultative action of “mind” or other- 
wise individuated “‘knowers” on the side of the knowings, and all 
dogmatically proclaimed or otherwise individuated “‘ultimate reals” on 
the side of the knowns’. He proposed using the words ‘knowing’ and 
‘known’, if they were taken to stand for ‘concrete instances of organic- 
environmental action in behavioural space and time’. The impact of 
this essay can best be seen in the references made to it by such diverse 
leaders of research as Ludwig von Bertalanffy in biology, Adelbert 
Ames, junr., Egon Brunswik, and Hadley Cantril in psychology, George 
Lundberg in sociology, Bertram Gross and Charles Hagan in political 
science. 

In 1954 appeared a volume of Bentley’s articles entitled Inquiry into 
Inquiries. These essays examine basic problems in the natural and social 
sciences ard in the theory of the knowing and the known. A majority 
of the essays had come to be widely regarded as distinguished contri- 
butions to the fields under investigation, but had been published only 
in technical journals. The essays that had never before been published 
constitute about a third of the volume. 

The volume ranges from analysis of the knowing-activity as a social 
process to vigorous discussions of certain logically or factually unjustified 
positions taken by logicians like Carnap, physicists like Bridgman, 
Margenau and Lindsay, and psychologists like J. P. Watson. Bentley 
makes a devastating attack upon the fiction accepted by many as fact, 
viz. that images in the form of pictures of objects are present upon 
the retina of the eye during vision. Other myths come in for acute 
criticism at Bentley’s hands: e.g. the reliance upon atomistic individual 
personalities as primary data or explanations in sociology; the inadequacy 
of describing social situations in terms of the stimulus-response mech- 
anism of Behaviourism; the reification of the ‘individual’ and ‘society’ 
as separate entities; the treatment of ‘mind’ as a private entity that 
includes all the content of consciousness, that each person is directly 
acquainted with, and can directly inspect. 

In addition to these surgical operations Inquiry into Inquiries is notable 
for the new or improved constructions and formulations Bentley offers 
for a variety of scientific inquiries. He starts with human life in societies 
set in the evolving cosmos of space-time that science presents to us in 
varying images at different times, with the ‘individual’ as a phase of the 
great stream of social, biologic, physical activity. The individual is dis- 
tinguishable, but inseparable from the society-in-nature of which he is a 
part. Each individual, if he is to be understood properly, should be 
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studied in terms of the social situations of which he is a phase, with stress 
on his behaviour as a member of diverse groups, each with a set of 
interests and activities that form what may well be characterized as its 
‘social space’. Bentley understands by this term ‘those discretenesses and 
continuities, those separations and distributions and purely social 
mensurations, which are found among men outspread in societies’. 

Here Bentley parallels the work of Simmel, Geddes, Mukerjee, and 
Leopold von Wiese, but goes on to develop his own construction: ‘be- 
havioural space-time’. This differs from Kurt Lewin’s topological space 
in that Bentley rejects Lewin’s ‘psychic’, but quasi-mechanistic particles 
or ‘forces’. Similarly, Koffka’s ‘behaviour space’ is dismissed as ‘pheno- 
menal’ in the Gestalt sense, an element of ‘experience’, remaining 
always psychic, non-physical. There is much that remains to be expli- 
cated in Bentley’s ‘behavioural space-time’; but it is a formulation that 
presents forcibly as one transaction the behaviour or events in any 
complex organic-environmental situation or process. The vogue of the 
term ‘the behavioural of sciences’, would indicate that this as well as 
others of Bentley’s formulation have found or may find favour among 
the avant-garde in the social sciences. 

Having established firmly the indissoluble. unity of the organism and 
its environment, of the individual and society, of all events and space- 
time, Bentley presents to his readers some of the fruits of his explor- 
ations into language, logic, and kennetic or scientific inquiry. To him 
the knowing, thinking, speaking, writing processes are processes within 
nature, the world in the course of beirig known. As a naturalist he 
regards these processes as organic-environmental events, not confined 
to presumptively internal location in presumptively separate organ- 
isms. He rejects the prevalent view that knowers inter-act with objects 
known, thinkers with thoughts, speakers and writers with words 
uttered or written. Instead, Bentley contends that scientifically con- 
trolled observation will reveal that each of these pairs, the knowing and 
the known, ef a/. forms ‘one behavioural transaction in a common activ- 
ity of organism-in-environment or environment-embracing-organism’. 

This transactional approach leads to the dropping of such words as 
‘knowledge’, ‘mind’, ‘consciousness’, and ‘concept’. Language becomes 
characterized as a specialized representative, or meaningful behaviour 
of organisms-in-the-world. As a human activity it covers things-in-a- 
world talked about by men, men-in-a-world talking about things, a 
man-and-thing complex composing the known world of Talk. All 
language involves three components: the Communicator, the Communi- 
catee, and the Communicated, that function as elements in transactions 
in behavioural space-time. The ‘meaning of a word’ can best be under- 
stood as an event in human behaviour in the world when one rejects 
the view that the word is physical or bodily, and the meaning mental, or 
the theory that the ‘meaning’ may be assigned to the thing-meant while 
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the ‘word’ is retained for the organism. Bentley proposes as a solution 
that Word and Meaning-of-Word be taken as one in the sense that 
behaviourally what does not have word-meaning is not a word, and 
whatever has word-meaning is a word. Like C. S. Peirce he dismisses 
as non-verifiable all talk of thoughts independent of embodiment in 
some language. A good language is not only important to good thought 
but forms the very essence of it. 

Logic has been defined in various ways by different logical schools, 
e.g. the general science of order, the study of the necessary laws of 
thought, or the rules of language as formulated in semantics, etc. To 
Bentley logic, when studied as an activity in human life and nature, is 
a name for certain critical procedures of appraisal in the upper range 
of the knowing processes. Logical behaviour is language developing 
into guidance of itself. Logic is ‘the Inquiry which examines this control 
of early language by later language’. Here is the basis for a behavioural 
logic, although it needs further explication and development. The value 
of Bentley’s approach is indicated by his suggestion that the traditional 
distinctions analytic-synthetic, rational-empirical, universal-particular 
take on new appearance in transactional construction. This anticipates 
some of the recent revolutionary work done on the dogmas of empiricism 
by Willard Quine in his volume, From a Logical Point of View (1953), and 
by Morton G. White in an article he published in 1950. 

Bentley’s treatment of logic as behavioural is part of his treatment 
of kennetic inquiry, the organized investigation into the problem of 
human knowings and knowns, taken as transactions or events in process 
in a cosmos, system, or field of fact. This subject had been explored by 
Bentley with John Dewey in their 1949 volume, Knowing and the Known, 
but Inquiry into Inquiries gives the reader many fresh insights on this 
theme. One valuable contribution is Bentley’s demonstration of the use 
to which the transactional approach has been put in fields ranging 
from physics to political science, psychology, and sociology. Among the 
leaders in this work have been Bohr, Bridgman, Bertalanffy, Dobzhansky, 
Ames, Cantril, J. R. Kantor, and George Lundberg, not to mention 
Dewey and Bentley. : 

Each reader of Inquiry into Inquiries can discover for himself what 
illumination it brings on problems that he himself is interested in. 

Arthur F. Bentley for over eighty-five years has been a part of the 
‘Atlantic’ community and civilization. For over sixty years he has been 
a scholar and writer; for almost fifty years a recognized leader in 
American and European inquiries into the behavioural sciences and the 
theory of scientific method. Further new and revolutionary develop- 
ments have occurred in the fields he has cultivated, but the value of 
Bentley’s most original work still endures. As the novelty of his views 
wears off, many of his heresies will become orthodoxies. But when that 
day comes, Bentley will be the first to protest against his discoveries and 
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formulations being turned into dogmas or blocking the road to fresh 
insights, improved constructions, or refutations of specific parts of his 
own work. His joy and distinction have come from winning for himself 
and others the strength to challenge hitherto unquestioned principles, 
procedures, and ‘facts’ in diverse domains of inquiry and to establish 
testable hypotheses of wide scope on significant problems. 
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THE STATE AND THE CHILD IN 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND*—II 


I. Pinchbeck 


principles had been established as to the obligations which the 

state should accept on behalf of the poor child—principles which 
bear a close resemblance to some of those of the twentieth century. It 
was to be responsible through the intermediacy of the parish or the 
municipality, for the maintenance of orphans and destitute children 
during their early years and, if coercion of parents failed, for base born 
children too. The poor man ‘overcharged with many young children’ 
was to receive a supplement to his wages, so that in infancy they might 
be properly nourished. All children whose parents could not provide 
adequate training for them were, at a suitable age, to be given an 
industrial training or apprenticed, so that they would be properly 
equipped to maintain themselves later in life. The children of vagrant 
and demoralized parents were to be removed from parental control and 
placed in a new environment to secure their welfare. And finally, the 
state accepted in principle the responsibility for securing the proper 
treatment and training of the children thus brought into community 
care. 

It is a comparatively easy task to describe the legislative enactments 
which concern the poor child under the Tudors; it is a much more diffi- 
cult one to determine how, and to what degree, this legislation was put 
into effect during the course of the sixteenth century. Material on the 
treatment of the vagrant and delinquent child is extremely scanty; rather 
more is available for the orphan and illegitimate child, while sources 
for the life and conditions of apprentices are fairly abundant. But almost 
all the information relates to the second half of the century. 

Contemporary writers are agreed that children figured prominently 
among the inhabitants of the sixteenth-century underworld. The free 
companies of beggars, who carried out many ‘detestable crimes’ under 
pretence and colour of begging, were accompanied by ‘great flocks’ of 


B: THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY certain 


* This is the second and final part of the article which appeared in the December issue. 
It is regretted that it was not then indicated that the article was to be published in two parts. 
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children, taught ‘evil tatches’ by ‘the felowshyp of lewd persons’; while 
in the towns more organized methods of training children in crime were 
practised. A letter written to Burghley in 1585 describes a London 
‘schole house sett upp to learne younge boyes to cutt purses’, in which 
a decayed merchant supervised their graduation in crime.1 Harman, 
the Kent magistrate, who carried out a sociological survey of the vaga- 
bonds in his county, gives a vivid picture of some of the young delin- 
quent types. There were first the ‘dells’, young girls who went ‘abroad 
young, either by the death of their parents and nobody to look after 
them, or else by some sharp mistress that they serve do run away out of 
service’, and took to a life of prostitution and crime. The ‘wild dells’ 
were the children of harlots, and ‘being traded up with their monstrous 
mothers, must of necessity be as evil, or worse, than their parents’. The 
‘Kinchin Coes’, and the ‘Kinchin Morts’, were the little boys and girls 
carried at their mothers’ backs who, reared almost from infancy in 
crime, were used ‘to creep in at windows or cellar doors’. They were 
brought up ‘savagely, till they grow to be ripe, and soon ripe, soon 
rotten’, concluded Harman.* Thomas Dekker also described the rear- 
ing of a rogue. Of the ‘wild rogue’ he writes: 

In his swadling clothes is hee marked to be a villaine, and in his breeding 
is instructed to bee so: the mother of him (who was delivered of her burden 
under a hedge) either traveling with him at her backe, or else leading him in 
her hand, and will rather endure to see his braynes beaten out, then to have 
him taken from her, to be put to an honest course of life. So envious they are 
and so much doe they scorne any profession but their owne; they have bin 
rogues themselves and disdaine that their children should be otherwise. 

If such people had no children of their own, adds Dekker, ‘they wil 
steale them from others, and by some meanes disfigure them, that by 
their parents they shall never be knowne’.® 

These were the children who grew up ‘to stuff prisons and garnish 
gallow trees’, and it is hardly surprising that, when England was swarm- 
ing with such bands, the authorities should have thought that the only 
realistic solution to the problem was to remove the children from their 
parents, whether they wished it or not, and to place them in a new 
environment with ‘any honest person’ willing to take them, in the hope 
of rearing them in a more settled way of life. This was, in fact, the same 
solution as that to which the authorities returned at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The Poor Law Act of 1899 allowed the transference of 
parental rights to the Guardians, where ‘vicious habits or mode of life’ 
of the parents were likely to reflect adversely on the welfare of the child, 
and many children of habitual vagrants were removed from their 
parents under this act in the early years of the present century.‘ 

Vagrancy and crime were inextricably mingled both in sixteenth- 
century legislation and in the public imagination, and probably very 
largely in fact too. Even so, the harsh treatment meted out to young 
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vagrants is not easily to be excused. It must, however, be remembered 
that discipline was severe for all classes of Tudor children; the rod was 
not spared either at home or at school. In such circumstances, it is 
unlikely that many young vagrants, if apprehended, escaped a whip- 
ping. An item in the Nottingham Records, for instarice, refers to four- 
pence being paid out ‘for whippinge of a false boye which was sett 
uppon the pillorie’.5 Definite instructions as to the treatment of chil- 
dren found wandering with their parents, are contained in some Reso- 
lutions issued for the use of justices of the peace, by the Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir John Popham, about the turn of the century: 


The wief must goe with the husband to the parishe where he was borne, 
and not to be divided the one from the other, the children that are above 7 
yers of age must after they are whipped be sent to the parishes where they 
were severally borne. But those children under the age of 7 yeres, bycause 
they are not within the degree of vagabondes, must goe with their parents, 
not where they were borne or last abidinge.® 


While there was some justification for the removal of children from 
a vicious environment, and from parents leading a criminal way of life, 
the twentieth-century mind finds it both shocking and incomprehensible 
that family ties should have been so frequently broken by Tudor poor 
law legislation in the case of those whose only crime was poverty. The 


paternal government, used to ordering about every section of the com- 
munity, had no compunction in sending children of tender years 
separately to the places where they were born, there to be provided for 
by the parish authorities, or to remove children from a settled family 
environment and place them with strangers for apprenticeship. The 
Tudor attitude on this question can only be understood in the light 
of the contemporary family pattern. In all sections of society it was 
customary for the majority of children to leave the family environment 
early in life. The children of the aristocracy, both boys and girls, were 
sent to other noblemen’s houses to be reared and educated. Ann Boleyn, 
for instance, was only 7 years of age when she was sent to Brussels, to 
learn courtesy with Margaret of Savoy. The younger sons of the gentry, 
and those of the middle and industrial classes, were apprenticed with 
strangers in childhood, while the royal wards and children of recusants 
were often compulsorily removed from their parents. Strangers attri- 
buted this distinguishing feature of English family life to a want of 
affection on the part of English parents.’ In this respect, therefore, chil- 
dren of the poor were in the eyes of the authorities not treated very 
differently from children in other sections of the community, although 
the pattern established in the sixteenth century involved untold misery 
and hardship for poor children in later centuries. 

It is clear that children were to be found in the Houses of Correction, 
either for punishment on their own account or in attendance with their 
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parents, but little is known of the treatment they received there. Some 
slight indication is given by a series of Regulations issued by the Suffolk 
justices at Bury in 1588, which directed that all young children, unable 
to work, should, during the abode of their parents within the house, ‘be 
found with meat, drink, and lodging convenient, at the charge of the 
keeper of the said house’. The girls were to be kept separately with the 
women and the boys with the men. While ‘every strong or sturdy rogue 
at his or her first entrance into the said house’ was to receive ‘twelve 
stripes upon his bare skin’ with the whip provided, the young rogue or 
idle loiterer was to receive six stripes; and all, young and old, on entry, 
were to be secured with ‘some clog, chain, collar of iron, ring or manacle, 
such as the keeper of the said house shall think meet’.® 

Illegitimate children were often abandoned and found destitute 
among the vagrant classes; it was, moreover, a common practice for 
unmarried parents to give away their children to wandering beggars, 
who took them to incite pity. The law of 1576 which established the 
responsibility of parents for the maintenance of bastard children aimed 
at diminishing this source of destitution, and parish officers made the 
greatest efforts to enforce this new law. The Quarter Sessions records of 
the period are filled with examples of reputed fathers, or if they could 
not be brought to book the mothers, being coerced to pay, or being 
whipped and put in the stocks for failure to provide for the child.?° In 
such cases the payments ordered varied according to ability to contri- 
bute from as little as fourpence a week to £10 per annum; and similarly 
the period of responsibility varied considerably in practice. In Lanca- 
shire, for instance, it usually continued until the child was 10 or 12 
years of age, when it would be apprenticed, but longer or shorter 
periods were also ordered.’ Sometimes the cost of maintenance was 
divided between mother and reputed father;!* and occasionally the 
care of the child was allocated to the two parents alternately for a given 
number of years.1* There were also some instances where the husband 
or wife of the offending party agreed to take charge of their spouse’s 
illegitimate child.14 If all these devices failed, then the parents might 
be sent to the House of Correction, and by their work there made to 
provide for the child.15 It was only, therefore, when all attempts to 
coerce the parents had failed, or when the child was abandoned, that 
the parish was required to maintain it, and if, ‘by reason they are 
already overcharged with their own poor’, a parish had not the means 
to do this, then the aid of a neighbouring one might be called in." 
There is evidence, indeed, that at this period, the local justices were 
watchful to see that the overseers did not shirk their responsibilities 
towards the unwanted child. In the case of an unwanted bastard in 
Staffordshire, for instance, the justices give instructions to the church- 
wardens and parishioners, ‘to bee carefull in provideing for the educa- 
tion and nourishment of the sayde childe soe that it maye bee vertuously 
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and godly brought up untill it come to conveny[ent] age. Herof fayle 
you not as yee favour your dueties and will answere to the contrary at 
your perills’,17 

The most extensive provision, however, was required for the ‘succour- 
less poor child’ born in wedlock, and especially the orphan. In contrast 
to the demoralized parents whose children were removed to a new 
environment, the poor but honest widow was usually given a weekly 
allowance to enable her to provide for her children during infancy.1* 
As for orphans and destitute children, the sixteenth-century authorities 
practised both methods in use today— institutional care and boarding 
out. Provision for the ‘further education of poor orphans’ had been one 
of the most popular mediaeval charities, and voluntary efforts for the 
provision of orphanages continued side by side with the new statutory 
requirements. Reference has already been made to the orphanages 
established on the model of Christ’s Hospital in such towns as Bristol, 
Exeter, Plymouth and Norwich, and to the training schools for poor 
orphans at Ipswich, Reading, Nottingham and York, and after the Act 
of 1597 public provision for orphans was especially emphasized. In 
1599, for example, the little town of Beverley was maintaining and 
educating eighty orphans under the Act.” But institutional provision 
was inadequate for the large number of orphan and destitute children of 
the times, and in both town and country fatherless, illegitimate and 
abandoned children were boarded out with foster parents. The numer- 
ous entries in local records itemizing payments to foster parents for 
keeping ‘a fatherless chylde’, a ‘bastard childe’, a ‘childe that was 
founde in this towne’, indicate the activity of the local authorities in 
boarding out such children.2° Where parishes neglected this new 
statutory duty, apparently in the hope that relatives or private charity 
would provide for them as in the past, justices did not hesitate to fine 
them. Thus in 1598 the parish of Silkston, which had refused to pay 6d. 
weekly to John Mitchell towards the education of two orphans, Mary 
and Elizabeth Mitchell, was fined £3 6s. 8d. for their default, and the 
justices directed that ‘the churchwardens and overseers of that parish 
shall take order for the educating of the same children according to the 
last statute in that case made and provided’.*! 

One of the ideas of the Tudor paternal state, which anticipated in 
part later developments in the Welfare State, was the belief that some 
additional assistance in the form of family allowances was essential for 
the over-large poor family. This idea probably took root with the 
publication of Marshall’s book describing the Ypres experiment, where 
such allowances were paid.** The poor law drafted the same year 
(1535) actually made provision for such payments, but this and other 
radical suggestions were dropped in the modified version which became 
law in 1536,** and the implementation of this idea had to wait until the 
end of the century. The Act of 1597 does not specifically mention such 
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allowances, but the Ease for Overseers (1601), one of the earliest manuals 
written for the instruction of poor law officials, includes them along 
with various other payments to the ‘impotent’. Defining the term 
‘impotent’, the anonymous author states that it is commonly accepted 
as meaning weak or lame, ‘but the word stretcheth to a larger signifi- 
cation’. Among the varied categories to which it applies, is the ‘dis- 
ability by familie’, when ‘a man is overcharged with many young 
children, that though he toile day and night to keepe his family . . . yet 
he cannot maintaine his charge with his labour, therefore such an one 
is to be considered’.** There is evidence that allowances were being 
paid to fathers of large families in Bedfordshire and elsewhere after the 
Act of 1597,25 and the practice continued through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and until the abuses of the Speenhamland system 
ended any supplementation of wages from poor rates. 

The training of children in some kind of work or craft so that they 
might learn habits of industry and have the means to earn a livelihood 
when grown up was an integral part of Tudor social policy. The alter- 
native means devised to this end were the statutory system of appren- 
ticeship and the many employment and training schemes set up for the 
children, of the poor, particularly in the textile towns. The successful 
scheme at Norwich, where some goo children were employed in the 
homes of ‘select women’ who supervised their work in the cloth industry 
has already been described. Similar schemes, though on a smaller scale, 
were established at Lincoln, York, Ipswich, Leicester and Bristol among 
others. The municipal authorities responsible for these schemes either 
provided accommodation and heating and appointed a skilled worker 
to supervise the work of adults and the technical training of the chil- 
dren, or alternatively granted an. interest-free loan to some established 
entrepreneur who was willing to teach and employ children. Leicester, 
for example, experimented with both methods in the second half of the 
century. A scheme for the technical training of the young in the cloth 
industry was set up under an appointed clothier in 1571, while in 1596 
a loan of £20 was made to the wife of Thomas Clarke, ‘in respect shee 
doth keepe manye poor children in worke in knyttinge of jersye’. At 
Bristol in 1589, the Common Council of the city set up a large school to 
instruct poor children ‘to knit worsted hosen’.** Thus where expanding 
industries provided opportunities for children to acquire a craft while 
still living at home, schemes such as these were a popular alternative to 
apprenticeship to individual masters. 

The mediaeval system of apprenticeship evolved by the gilds was 
‘transformed into a national institution’ by the Elizabethan Statute of 
Artificers, 1563,” which made a seven-year apprenticeship compulsory 
for all who wished to take up any industrial craft; and this, together 
with the complementary system of poor law apprenticeship, envisaged 
what was virtually a national system of technical training for the indus- 
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trial and labouring classes. The apprentice invariably lived with his 
master and was unpaid for his services, but in return-for his work 
received instruction in his craft, and board, lodging and clothing for 
the period of his training. This system, the customary method of train- 
ing for the children of the middle and artisan classes, came to be 
accepted by Tudor legislators as the favoured solution to more than 
one social problem. It will be remembered how, in the time of Henry 
VIII and Edward VI, apprenticeship was a preventive remedy for 
vagrancy; since the vagrant normally had no trade, his child must be 
trained in one so that he might be kept from poverty and vagabondage. 
For the lessening of unemployment, the Statute of Artificers enacted 
that anyone under the age of 21, refusing ‘to be an apprentice and to 
serve in husbandry or in any other kind of art, mystery, or science’, 
might be imprisoned until agreement to serve. And at the end of the 
century, by the Acts of 1597 and 1601, the justices were given further 
powers to apprentice the children of all parents who were thought to 
be unable to keep them. The dual purpose here was the relief of parents 
and the proper maintenance and training of their children. 

While the Statute of Artificers, in line with the exclusive policies 
pursued by some of the wealthier gilds, and with the hierarchical 
nature of the social structure, reserved the more lucrative trades to the 
sons of burgesses and owners of freehold, there were many crafts, and 
particularly in the countryside, to which poor children could be appren- 
ticed. The Ease for Overseers lays great emphasis on the importance of 
giving poor children ‘some honest trade of life, when their parents for 
povertie cannot perfourme it’, and lays down three principles for the 
guidance of overseers in placing parish children. First, they are to be 
put out young, ‘for as a twigge will best bend when it is greene, so 
children are fittest to be bound when they are young, otherwise by 
reasons of their idle and base educations, they will hardly hold service’. 
Secondly, the overseers are to give due regard to ‘the facultie, honestie, 
or abilitie of the masters’ to teach the children a trade. If overseers fail 
in this duty, the author warns, unsuitable masters may provoke them to 
run away, or the children will waste their time without learning a craft, 
and ‘if they be thus posted off it will nothing at all benefit’. In the third 
place, only those who were a burden to their parents, and not those 
already contributing to the family income, were to be placed out.?* It 
is clear from these statements in the Ease, and similar remarks made 
later by Dalton,® that the original object of parish apprenticeship was 
not merely boarding out for maintenance, but also instruction that 
would ensure a future means of livelihood. 

The Act of 1597 allowed the overseers to raise a rate to cover the 
cost of apprenticing poor children, and this, together with the Orders 
from the Privy Council to the justices in 1598, reminding them of their 
duties in this respect, resulted in the immediate enforcement of the act 
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in many areas. Thus Henry Arth, writing of the administration of the 
law in Wakefield, states: ‘As for the yonger sort, fitte to learne trades 
and occupations there is order taken to put them to apprenticeshippe or 
otherwise to service.’ *° Early in the seventeenth century the justices of 
Norfolk reported that they had apprenticed some 500 poor children in 
the previous year; a little later those of the West Riding had apprenticed 
200; and those of Somerset 400.*! It is clear from the records that the 
total number of children, who at the end of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries gained some kind of training and a start in life by 
this means, must have been very large. The fees paid as premiums for 
parish apprentices at the turn of the century usually varied between two 
and three pounds;*? and in some rural parishes, where probably no 
compulsory poor rate was levied until considerably later, a special 
‘levie’ was imposed for the ‘putting forth of apprentices’.** 

During the reign of Charles I, spurred on by the Privy Council, the 
justices appear to have devoted more attention to the apprenticing of 
poor children than to any other aspect of poor relief, and the Privy 
Council both demanded and received more detailed reports on this 
subject than on any other.*¢ The increased activity shown by the returns 
of the parishes meant that in some places suitable masters were not 
always to be found, and since without masters there could be no 
apprentices, unwilling employers and householders who had no trades 
to teach were compelled to take them or pay a fine in default.*5 Thus 
already the warning given in the Ease for Overseers about the importance 
of children learning a trade was in some places being ignored, and where 
overseers failed in their duty apprenticeship degenerated into a system 
of boarding out at minimum cost. In such cases there must have been a 
good deal of friction and hardship involved on both sides. On the other 
hand, there is much to suggest that on the whole parish apprenticeship 
worked well at this time. The numerous bequests left by philanthropists 
for the apprenticeship of poor children show that it was considered to 
be an excellent way of providing for their maintenance and training. 
Had abuses in parish apprenticeship been prominent at this date, 
observes Leonard, it is unlikely that ‘the Privy Councillors in their 
public capacity, and an Archbishop and many other charitable people in 
their private capacities, would have taken so much trouble to extend 
this practice, by finding the funds for the purpose of thus providing for 
the maintenance and education of poor children’.** 

In fact, the Tudor system at its best had all the advantages of board- 
ing out plus technical training. But success depended on good admin- 
istration rather than on the system. As long as the central government 
exercised control through the supervision of the Privy Council—the 
system originated by the Elizabethan administration—parish appren- 
ticeship on the whole achieved its aims. Undoubtedly life must have 
been hard for many apprentices, but there was no spoonfeeding in that 
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age for children in any class. Many poor children undoubtedly received 
a sound industrial training, while the alternatives to apprenticeship 
must,. for many children, have been far worse. It was after the super- 
vision of the central government ceased with the Civil War, and more 
particularly after the Settlement Act of 1662, that the abuses of parish 
apprenticeship developed. The chief concern of overseers was then to 
get rid of as many children as possible by apprenticing them in other 
parishes, to masters over whom they had no control, with the conse- 
quent results of neglect and exploitation. Had the supervision of the 
central government continued, the whole history of parish apprentice- - 
ship might have been far different. As it was, the high hopes of the 
Elizabethan paternal state, to abolish the evils of poverty by securing 
the proper maintenance and training of the poor child ‘to some honest 
trade in life’, were, after a brief period of success, unfulfilled. Nearly two 
centuries were to elapse before reformers in the nineteenth century once 
again focused attention upon the education of the children of the poor. 


* * * * * 


Sixteenth-century social policy for poor children can best be seen in 
perspective by comparison with some of the social attitudes that pre- 
vailed towards children in other social groups. In-an age when life in 
general was raw and hard for all classes, little attempt was made to 
soften it for children or consider their happiness, nor would contem- 
porary opinion have approved it. On the contrary they were expected 
to accept the hardships of life at a very tender age. This mental climate 
explains much that would otherwise seem incomprehensible today— 
parents’ usage of their children, the Crown’s treatment of recusants’ 
children and the royal wards—and accounts for sixteenth-century toler- 
ance of behaviour towards children that is today forbidden by law. The 
long hours worked by children in industry were matched by the ten- or 
eleven-hour day. of the school-child, and the official whippings of the 
delinquent and vagrant child by the constant ‘belashings’ of upper- 
class children by parents and schoolmasters. Few protested against such 
harshness, among them Thomas Becon, who wrote disapprovingly of 
parents who ‘furiously rage against their children and without con- 
sideration beat them as stockfish’, and were rather ‘butchers than 
fathers’.*”? The validity of his description is shown by such examples as 
Lady Jane Grey—‘so sharply taunted’ by her parents ‘with pinches, 
nippes and bobbes... that I think myself in hell’;** and Sir Peter 
Carew, who for a schoolboy misdemeanour was by his father ‘coupled 
to a hound, led back to his home and chained in a dog-kennel’, until he 
succeeded in escaping.*® For parental cruelty of any kind sixteenth- 
century law provided no remedy. 

The old-established custom of middle- and upper-class parents marry- 
ing off their children at a very young age was likewise sanctioned by the 
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state. The marriage laws of the sixteenth century were still based on the 
canon law, and after the Reformation continued to be administered in 
the ecclesiastical courts. By canon law the age of consent was taken as 
7 years, after which the marriage of children was legal and binding 
without further ceremony, though voidable by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities when either of the children reached the age of discretion, which for 
girls was placed at 12, and for boys at 14 years—provided that they had 
not cohabited, or exchanged tokens, or treated each other as man and 
wife. Child marriages were solemnized in the ordinary way in parish 
churches or the private chapels of wealthy parents, and followed by a 
bride ale or wedding feast and dance; occasionally the child-bride and 
groom were put to bed, but more often they returned to their respective 
homes to wait until they reached their ‘years of discretion’. 

No doubt many of these marriages turned out happily, but there is 
also evidence that domestic unhappiness and disaster frequently followed 
where children had been bound in ill-assorted unions. A reference 
to the frequency of divorce around the middle of the century tells us: 


That which gave occasion also to these divorces was the coveteousness of the 
nobility and gentry, who used to marry their children when they were young, 
boys and girls; that they might join land to land, possession to possession, 
neither learning, nor virtuous education, not suitableness of tempers and 
dispositions regarded; and so when married persons came afterwards to be 
grown up, they disliked many times each other, and then separation and 
divorce and matching to others that better liked them, followed, to the breach 
of espousals and the displeasure of God.*°® 


In the short space of five years, 1561-6, no fewer than 27 suits for 
divorce came before the Bishop of Chester’s Court, in each of which the 
petitioners had been married in childhood. The depositions of witnesses 
in these cases throw a revealing light on the marriages of middle-class 
boys and girls.*1 Of most of them one might say, as one girl said of her 
marriage at the age of 8 to a boy of 11, that at the time ‘they were both 
so ignorant, they knewe not what the matter meanid’. Some of the 
children were so young that relatives had to make the matrimonial 
responses for them. Little John Rigmarden, who was married at 3 years 
to a bride of 5, was coaxed by the priest in whose arms he was held to 
repeat the marriage service as a lesson and, when halfway through the 
boy protested he would learn no more that day, the priest replied: “You 
must speak a little more, and then go play you.’ But there is evidence, 
too, that older children sometimes bitterly resented the compulsion of 
their parents. Peter Hope, married at 13, to Alis aged 9, declared the 
night before his marriage that ‘he wold neuer take the said Allis as his 
wief’, but ‘biecause it was his mothers mynde, he durst not displease 
her’. And John Bridge, who was married at about 11 to a girl of 13, 
agreed to ‘go to Churche, and say the wordes’ to save his father the 
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penalty of a Bond, but nevertheless said ‘he wold neuer consent to them 
in his hart’. At the wedding supper ‘he would eate no meate’, and ‘did 
wepeo go home with his father’, and when by his father’s entreaty and 
the persuasion of the priest he went to bed with his bride, ‘he lay with 
his backe toward her all night’.4* When, however, dissentient children 
arrived at the age of discretion, it was possible for them to bring a suit 
for divorce and obtain a decree of nullity if it could be proved that the 
marriage had not been consummated. Whether they did so or not 
depended on various factors: whether circumstances allowed them to 
defy parental wishes, and whether they had the means to pay the ex- 
pense of procuring a divorce in the Spiritual Courts. On behalf of one 
of the Chester petitioners, for instance, it was explained that she had 
had to delay her suit for some years, ‘because she was poor, and had no 
money; and nowe she hath gotten somewhat in Service, and nowe 
spendes hit in triall of the Lawe’.** 

A genuine desire to provide for a child’s future by securing a good 
marriage doubtless prompted some of these early matches, while in the 
knightly class a powerful motive was the desire to evade some of 
the consequences of the feudal law of guardianship, and especially the 
Crown’s right to sell an orphan’s marriage for its own profit or its 
grantee’s.‘4 But in society generally, the proprietary attitudes of parents 
towards their offspring were in the main responsible for these arrange- 
ments. Children, as a contemporary writer tersely expressed it, ‘are 
worthily to be reckoned among the goods and substance of their 
fathers’, and therefore in regard to betrothals, ‘it standeth with great 
reason, that the owner dispose of the goods, and not contrariwise’.*® 
Children, as possessions, might be sold to the highest bidder for all kinds 
of family aggrandisement, or used as pawns in the settlement of disputes. 

During the second half of the century opposition to child marriages, 
especially among the Protestant reforming party, grew increasingly 
strong. Critics such as Latimer and Becon deplored the compulsion of 
children in marriage and the unhappiness and divorce that often fol- 
lowed. Later George Whetstone decried ‘forcement in Marriage, as the 
extreamest bondage that is’, while Phillip Stubbes in a vehement attack 
on the evils resulting from the marriage of ‘little infants in swaddling 
clouts’, called on the state to fix a legal minimum age for marriage at 14 
or 18 years.** In Scotland similar protests and the logic of facts resulted 
in an Act of Assembly in 1600, which raised the age of marriage to 14 for 
a boy and 12 for a girl.¢? But in England, though the reformers suc- 
ceeded in introducing a bill in the Commons in 1604 ‘to make void the 
Marriage or Contracts of Infants’, it was dropped after a second read- 
ing, and more than a century and a half was to elapse before the 
marriage law was reformed.*® 

Thus the state failed in the case of child marriages to check obvious 
abuses which involved interference with parental rights. In the case of 
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recusants’ children, however, and the royal wards, where the Crown’s 
interests were involved, it was a different story, and the state had no 
compunction in disrupting family life and over-riding parental rights 
and aspirations. 

During the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign the English recusants 
came to be regarded as a potential fifth-column in the service of Spain 
and the Vatican. By an act of 1585, Catholics were prevented from 
giving their children the sort of education they desired for them in 
seminaries overseas. ** Moreover, the Privy Council took steps to deprive 
some of the more prominent recusants of their children and have them 
brought up at their parents’ expense in the homes of Protestant clergy. 
In explanation of this high-handed action Burghley wrote to the Queen: 
‘By this means, you shall, under colour of education, have them as 
hostages of the parents’ fidelities, that have any power in England, and 
by this way, their number will be quickly lessened.’®° We do not know 
to what extent Catholic children were thus transferred to Protestant 
homes to be cured of their ‘superstitious and erroneous opinions’. The 
case of John Fitzherbert, however, who was denounced as a recusant by 
his young son and put in prison where he died, while his daughters were 
handed over to the care of Protestant clergy, indicates the strain im- 
posed on family loyalties by this policy, and calls to mind modern 
parallels in the totalitarian state.*? 

In the case of the royal wards, it was the Crown’s financial advantage 
that was preferred to the interests and welfare of the children concerned. 
By the sixteenth century the old feudal structure, which had originally 
justified and given purpose to the system of wardship, had ceased to 
exist, yet because of the financial needs of the Crown, wardship was 
developed and extended and the Court of Wards and Liveries was 
established in 1540 to administer it.5? 

Royal wardship applied to all lands held of the Crown by knight 
service. When the tenant of such an estate died, the Crown had the 
right to the guardianship of the orphan and rents and profits of its 
estates during minority, and the sale of its marriage. Wardship of boys 
and girls was thus very lucrative to the Crown, since the wards could 
profitably be granted or sold to private individuals, who in their turn 
could either marry off wards to their own offspring, or sell their mar- 
riages to the highest bidder. They might also lease or exploit the wards’ 
estates. Since speculative suitors for wardships were very numerous the 
whole system lent itself to corruption and jobbery, especially among the 
royal officials and the court.5* What it involved for the unfortunate 
ward, snatched away from relatives and friends, was graphically 
described by the eminent lawyer, Swinburne: 

Thereby it cometh to pass, many times, that a freeman and a gentleman, 
whilst he is an infant of slender discretion, and less experience, destitute of 
his best friend, that is to say, his natural father, and consequently subject to 
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the subtilties and importunities of his crafty and covetous gaoler, is bought 
and sold like a beast, to such as seek to make most advantage of him, and 
in the end, besides many more inconveniences, matched to my master’s 
daughter, sister, cousin or some other female . . . to these perils are these 
infants subject, which hold lands of others by knight service.54 


In theory the state made some attempt to protect the wards’ inter- 
ests. Guardians were directed to maintain and educate them in a 
manner befitting their rank, but effective supervision to secure this was 
virtually impossible, and the outspoken criticisms of Starkey, Latimer, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon and Sir Humphrey Gilbert all point to serious 
neglect of the wards’ education®*—notwithstanding a few notable 
exceptions. Further, while the Court of Wards would intervene to pre- 
vent a ward being forced into marriage with a person outside his or her 
own rank, refusal to marry according to the guardian’s wishes within 
the rank involved a heavy fine which might cripple the family estate. ** 

Hostility to the Court of Wards and its jurisdiction mounted steadily; 
and criticism was vehement on both ethical and sociological grounds. 
Wardship, it was argued, was not only a sore grief to parents, but 
deleterious to the welfare of the wards, and more concern was paid to 
the Crown’s profits than to the wards’ moral and physical welfare. The 
sale and enforcement of marriage was bitterly attacked as a social evil 
—‘to the great encreasing of the abhomynable vyce of adultery, and of 
dyvelyssh dyvorcement’.5? At Elizabeth’s death Parliament endeav- 
oured to abolish the hated system and offered James I on his accession, 
‘a perpetual and certain revenue out of our lands’ in lieu of it. Parlia- 
mentary critics reiterated the old bitter complaints of children being 
snatched from their families and sold to strangers and urged the natural 
claims of the mother and next of kin to their upbringing. And rightly 
they claimed that wardship was an anachronism which had long lost its 
original justification.** Negotiations, however, broke down. The King’s 
demands for compensation were placed too high and other vested inter- 
ests were involved. Although Parliamentary agitation ,was revived at 
intervals during the next forty years, it was not until 1646, when the 
victory of the Parliamentary side in the Civil War ensured it, that the 
abolition of royal wardship was ultimately achieved. 


* * * * * 


The sixteenth century was a transitional period in which many medieval 
traditions and practices lingered on side by side with the development 
of new ideas and the beginnings of modern statecraft. This is clearly 
illustrated in the treatment of children. So far as middle- and upper- 
class children were concerned, Tudor administrators were content to 
allow the traditional practices associated with child marriages and 
royal wardships to continue. Compulsory industrial apprenticeship was, 
indeed, extended to the nation at large by the Statute of Artificers, 
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but was left as before in the hands of the gilds to administer. In all of 
this there was nothing essentially new. 

It was in the policy devised for destitute children, and the poor chil- 
dren of the masses, that both Parliament and municipal corporations, 
acting as today in close co-operation with voluntary effort, were largely 
innovators. Here the paternal state during the course of the sixteenth 
century created a policy which recognized their importance as future 
citizens and assets of the state. Naturally there were many gaps in the 
provisions made; some of the solutions attempted appear naive and in- 
adequate in the light of modern knowledge and subsequent experience, 
and the good intentions of legislators were often thwarted in practice for 


lack of efficient administration. Nevertheless, ideas and policies now 


being developed in the Welfare State are to be found in embryo in the 
Tudor paternal state. Thus, for example, there was the Tudor ideal that 
all children should be rescued from poverty and given a suitable train- 
ing for life. Boarding out and institutional treatment were provided for 
deprived children taken into community care, and those in need of care 
and protection were removed from dissolute parents and placed in a 
new environment. Allowances were paid to assist the over-large family, 
and here and there one finds in practice a system of education based on 
aptitude and ability, with an educational ladder which enabled the 
occasional poor child to reach the university. 

After a brief period of successful administration under the supervision 
of the central government, Tudor ideals faded away in the mid-seven- 
teenth century and were almost lost sight of until the early nineteenth. 
But, as has been shown, the twentieth-century conception of the duty of 
the state towards the child has its origins, not in the reforming move- 
ment of the nineteenth century, but in the paternalistic policy of the 
Tudor state. 
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might disdain to marry their 
daughters.’ Beli, op. cit., p. 123. 

5° At the end of the. century, for in- 
stance, the fifth Earl of Rutland, paid a 
fine of £500 for the right to marry whom 
he chose; while according to rumour, the 
Earl of Southampton’s refusal to marry 
the daughter of his guardian, Burghley, 
which the latter took as a personal t, 
cost him £5,000. Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 1949, 
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WOMEN’S TWO ROLES 


Olive Banks 
(Review Article) 


HE POSITION OF WOMEN in contemporary society is 
more often considered to be material for propaganda, either of 


the feminist or anti-feminist variety, than for the social scientist. 
There is not even an adequate analysis of the history of the emanci- 
pation movement in any but its purely formal aspect. It is all the more 
welcome, then, to find three recent books all dealing with various 
aspects of the ‘woman problem’. Of these three the most comprehensive 


is that by Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein on Women’s Two Roles: Home 
and Work.+ There is no doubt in the minds of these two authors that 
women’s two roles are not in the long run incompatible, even if, for all 
women to make the best of both these worlds, ‘something in the nature 
of a mental revolt will be needed’. The book, in fact, is primarily a 
consideration of this problem from the practical standpoint, and which 
asks not only ‘Why are things as they are?’ but even more ‘How can 
they be made different?’ There is, for example, a chapter on ‘Next 
Steps’ which considers in some detail, and very interestingly, the 
various adjustments in the labour market, in public policy, and in 
public opinion which will be necessary to integrate women fully into 
the world of work as well as the world of the home. It is moreover a 
book which appears to have the intelligent layman primarily in mind, 
rather than the professional sociologist who will, if he is familiar with 
the problem, find little that is new. In general, the authors have been 
content to draw together material from a number of sources without 
embarking on any fresh investigation of their own. Moreover, probably 
because they hope to appeal to a wider audience, the documenting of 
statistical material is not always as precise as it might be. 

Bearing these limitations in mind the book is nevertheless a very 
useful one. It is a systematic treatment of the problem and offers for the 
first time an over-all survey of some comparative material. Moreover it 
points to the gaps in our knowledge, suggests where research is needed, 
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and explodes some of the more vulnerable fallacies. The argument is 
developed concisely but very clearly. The historical roots of the problem 
are shown to have developed out of the separation of work from home 
consequent upon industrialization, and the doctrine that woman’s place 
is in the home is traced to nineteenth-century working conditions. The 
fall in the birth-rate and women’s longer life-span are considered as 
opportunities for a period of work outside the home, and the desirability 
of such work is discussed in terms of national manpower requirements 
as well as in relation to the individual motivation of women actually at 
work. The problem of the needs of young children is not overlooked, 
but is neatly countered by the suggestion that women remain at home 
while they have very young children in their care. The number of 
women in such a position at any one time is only a relatively small pro- 
portion of the number of women of working age. Moreover, even if 
women remained tied to the home until they were forty years of age, 
by which time their children would normally have left school, they 
would have at least a further twenty years of working life ahead of 
them. This argument leads to an interesting discussion on the house- 
wife’s work load which is unfortunately limited by the lack of empirical 
material on this topic. We still know very little about how the house- 
wife orders her day, or the share taken by the husband in general 
household. duties. 

Of particular interest is the evidence that, in spite of popular stereo- 
types, married women form a not inconsiderable proportion of the 
labour force, and that their numbers, far from declining, are, in general, 
increasing. Statistical material is included from four countries, viz. 
France, Sweden, Great Britain, and the U.S.A., but unfortunately is 
not strictly comparable because of differences in the dates at which the 
material was collected, and in the basis of classification used by different 
countries. This is apparent, for example, in considering national differ- 
ences in the extent to which women have penetrated into professional 
employment. Nevertheless one very interesting result does seem to 
emerge. In the skilled and professional occupations a certain division 
of labour between the sexes seems to have developed. ‘Women still 
flock chiefly into a limited number of “feminine” occupations such as 
teaching and auxiliary medical services.’ 

La Condition Sociale de la Femme is a report from the Institut de Soci- 
ologie Solvay of a Semaine Sociale Universitaire held at Brussels in 
October 1955. We have in this volume twenty-five separate papers 
covering a very wide field and representing a variety of types of con- 
tributors, ranging from members of the Institut de Sociologie Solvay on 
the one hand to officials of women’s political and trade union groups on 
the other. Not all the papers are of interest to the sociologist in this 
country, although there are a number which will be useful to specialists 
in this field. There is, for instance, a short summary of the ee status 
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of women in Belgium; and a rather longer paper analyses the women’s 
vote in a number of Western European countries. 

-What is of more than specialized interest however is the emphasis, 
throughout the Seminar, on the precise problem that concerns Myrdal 
and Klein. The conflict between women’s two roles is not only a con- 
stantly recurring theme but also represents the predominant line of 
argument in one of the most interesting papers, namely ‘La femme au 
travail—La femme au foyer’ by L. Goldschmidt—Clermont de Smaele. 
She begins her discussion of the problem by summarizing the results of 
a survey conducted by the Institut universitaire d’information sociale et 
économique (I.N.S.O.C.).* This survey reveals the strength of the doc- 
trine that woman’s place is in the home, at least so far as Belgium is 
concerned.* There were variations of course; more rural dwellers held 
this opinion than town dwellers, and more of the old than the young, 
but the majority of those surveyed thought that women ought to be at 
home even when there were no children in their care. Where there were 
several young children more than go per cent thought the mother ought 
to be at home. Moreover as many as 25 per cent were prepared to say 
that even childless women ought not to be allowed to work outside the 
home. 

Why, then, the author goes on to ask, if public opinion is so opposed 
to women working outside the home, should we find so many Belgian 
married women at work? ‘Necessity’, these women would no doubt 
answer, if they were asked the question, but this word necessity must be 
interpreted in a very special way. As the author shows, what are 
luxuries in one society may be necessities to another, and however 
luxurious a washing machine may appear to the Belgian housewife it 
may be nomore than a simple necessity to her counterpart in the U.S.A. 
Much of what follows in the paper is a corollary to the argument of 
Myrdal and Klein. There is for example a discussion of the housewife’s 
daily tasks, and a distinction is made between the needs of the young 
child and the child of school age. Finally there is an examination of the 
methods by which women can be more easily enabled to work outside 
the home. 

A second very interesting paper, ‘La femme diplomée universitaire’ 
by Madame Germaine Cyfer-diderich, examines the careers which are 
open to university trained women in Belgium. The picture she draws 
is a familiar one, at least in its general outline, although the oppor- 
tunities for a woman to rise in a professional career seem to be even 
more restricted in Belgium than in this country. Certain classes of 
public administration are, for example, closed to women, while private 
enterprise often imposes a marriage bar. Certain other professions, 
notably the law, suffer, as one might expect, from the preference of 
many clients for the services of a man, although the paper suggests that 
this prejudice is not now very important in medicine. The author is 
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however aware that neither the formal opening of a career to women 
nor the disappearance of various informal barriers are enough. If 
university trained women are to make full use of their skills some means 
must be found of reconciling motherhood with the demands of a pro- 
fessional career. The paper also contains a report of a study, in associa- 
tion with I.N.S.O.C., of 1,350 women who left the University of 
Brussels between 1920 and 1950. Like all such follow-up studies by post 
the response rate was low but the report contains some interesting 
material none the less. 

The third book under review, The American Woman by Eric John 
Dingwall,‘ is written from a very different point of view. Dr. Dingwall 
is concerned with the restlessness, the discontent, and the neuroticism 
which, he claims, is displayed by ‘a significant number of American 
women of the upper and middle class income group’. In order to attack 
the problem of why, when American women play so dominant a role in 
American society, they are so often restless and dissatisfied, Dr. Ding- 
wall examines the history of their position from the early Puritanism of 
New England until the present day. The conclusion that he draws from 
this historical analysis is a simple and plausible one. He suggests that the 
present ‘sexual and economic chaos’ of the American way of life stems 
directly from the twin ideas of the Puritan ethic: that sex is sinful, but 
economic prosperity a sign of grace. During the nineteenth century, he 
argues, the specifically religious sanctions of Puritanism decayed, but 
the ideology remained, to be handed on from generation to generation 
through the family and the school. 

As a consequence the American male, fearful of sexual pleasure, 
busies himself with the duty of making money. His wife, feeling herself 
to be neglected, seeks compensation by assuming a dominance in social 
life, and in the upbringing and educating of children, a field where her 
authority is now supreme. In this guise-she teaches her sons, while they 
are still children, to obey women, and so leads them into a subjection 
from which they never recover. They remain all their lives in a state of 
suspended adolescence. Trained by their mothers to regard the ‘ardours 
of sexual love’ as ‘low and bestial’, women are frigid sexually. Men, 
equally ashamed of sensuality, venerate their wives as goddesses, or fear 
their attitude of cold dominance. Neither sex is to blame in this, but as 
a result both suffer a deep unconscious frustration, and America with 
its strip-tease and its petting parties is the most sex-obsessed country in 
the world. 

To Dr. Dingwall the claims of feminism offer no solution to this tragic 
entanglement. “The increasing “emancipation” of women’, he writes, 
‘has done nothing to ease the situation, but rather to exacerbate it.’ 
This is in part because the goals of the feminist are, to Dr. Dingwall, no 
more than a substitute. Women only seek dominance because they are 
frustrated sexually. Moreover by decrying specifically feminine charac- 
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teristics they have themselves fallen into the same danger as Puritanism. 
Indeed, ‘it is precisely to the minimization of the biological factor in 
female life that we can ascribe so much of the growing lack of satis- 
faction among the women of so many lands’. Elsewhere he asserts 
categorically ‘the aims of the sexes are different and are incompatible’. 

The true answer, he argues, is twofold. Men must cease to devote 
themselves exclusively to business affairs, and must instead learn to be 
lovers. Women, in their turn, must descend from their icy pedestals so 
that they can become lovable. This must mean an end of female 
dominance and a return to that femininity without which women will 
never find their peace of mind. 

Dr. Dingwall enlivens his thesis with a number of entertaining and 
illuminating discussions on such topics as dating, petting, Hollywood, 
and dress, and gives a fearful picture of American ‘momism’. More- 
over, although he is careful to disclaim any pretence at writing a scien- 
tific and objective study, each chapter is documented and there is a 
useful bibliography. We may doubt, however, whether he has been 
quite fair to feminism. His claim that American women are the dominant 
sex may be true so far as certain areas of social life are concerned. On 
the other hand, as he himself admits, they have made little headway in 
the business world, nor have they entered more than the lower reaches 
of most professions. Surely, too, a woman President of the U.S.A. is as 
inconceivable as a woman Prime Minister in this country. In spite of 
the dominance of the American ‘Mom’ the U.S.A. is still far from being 
a paradise for feminists. 

It must also be admitted that the dissatisfaction Dr. Dingwall finds 
among American women is open to an alternative explanation. Women 
are still taught that maternity and child-care are the rationale of their 
existence, but nowadays they have often brought up their families be- 
fore they are forty. Unless they can start a new life outside the home 
they will find it difficult to relinquish their maternal role. Hence the 
possessive mothers and the neurotic, restless, wives that Dingwall claims 
are typical of the American scene. It might also be argued that to 
equate feminism with female dominance is to reveal a profound mis- 
understanding of the feminist movement. The claims made by Myrdal 
and Klein, for example, are strictly in the feminist tradition but in no 
sense are they a demand by women for power over men. By neglecting 
the social and economic aspect of emancipation Dr. Dingwall has 
omitted a vital dimension from his analysis. 

It is clear that the reconciliation of women’s two roles is at the heart 
of the problem of women’s status in contemporary society. The com- 
plete goals of the feminist movement have fallen short just because 
strict equality is difficult if not impossible to reconcile, under existing 
circumstances, with the claims of family and home.’ Women have the 
vote, for example, but very few can undertake a political career with the 
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whole-hearted devotion possible for a man. In the field of employment 
women are generally speaking a ‘problem’ group, difficult to organize, 
with high absentee rates and a high labour turnover. This is because 
they still think of the home as their proper sphere, and the work in it 
their responsibility. We still think of husbands whose wives are at work 
as ‘helping’ their wives in domestic chores. In the professions women 
do best in those jobs where they can reconcile the demands of the home 
with those of their career, but they rarely rise so far or so fast as a man. 
Equal pay has been achieved in only a few instances, its progress liable 
to be long delayed by the question ‘what is equal work?’ Under such 
circumstances it is not surprising if the goals of feminism seem mis- 
taken, and that others as well as Dingwall are concerned to argue that 
the aims, or at least the roles, of the sexes are incompatible. This is, 
however, to overlook the fact that the biological element in any division 
of sex roles is'a very minor one. There are many ways of organizing 
family life which would make it easier for women to go out to work. 
Similarly there is nothing sacrosanct about our occupational structure. 
There may be many changes before it in the coming century. What we 
need to ask is not, ‘How can we achieve equality between the sexes in 
society as it is today?’ but ‘How can we change society to make this 
equality possible?’ It is to this problem that feminists could well turn, 
for, as Myrdal and Klein would be the first to admit, they have not by 
any means spoken the final word. 


NOTES 


1 Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1956, viii + 208 pp., 255. 

2 G. Jacquemyns, Le Travail de la femme 
hors du foyer, 1.N.S.O.C., no. 4, 1950. 

3 It would be unwise to generalize too 
far from these figures. A similar study in 
France revealed considerably less sup- 
port for the doctrine. See A. Girard and 
L. Henry, ‘Les Attitudes et la Conjunc- 


ture Demographique’, Population, vol. II 
(1), Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

* Duckworth, London, 1956, 25s. 

5 It would, however, be a mistake to 
think the woman is always the ‘loser’. On 
the other side we have not only the minor 
courtesies, like giving a seat to a woman 
on a bus, but the right of the wife to ali- 
mony, damages for breach of promise, etc. 
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How People Vote: A Study of Electoral Behaviour in Greenwich by MARK BENNEY, 
A. P. GRAY and R. H. PEAR. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956. xii + 
227 pp. 255. 

Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent by MORRIS JANOWITZ and DWAINE 
MARVICK. Bureau of Government, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of Michigan. 122 pp. $2.75. 

Group Differences in Attitudes and Votes by ANGUS CAMPBELL and HOMER C. 
coopER. Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan. 149 pp. 

When Labor Votes by ARTHUR KORNHAUSER, ALBERT J. MAYER and HAROLD L. 
SHEPPARD. University Books, New York. 352 pp. $5.00. 

THE LONG-AWAITED SURVEY of the general election in Greenwich in 1950, 

How People Vote, is the most detailed study of an election in a constituency yet 

published in this country. 

The first five chapters provide a most readable and enlightening narrative 
of the campaign, together with convincing portraits of the parties at work in 
the constituency in pursuit of votes. It is perhaps fair to complain that the 
description of the financial arrangements made with the Conservative can- 
didate adopted in 1946 is not supplemented by a reference to the Party’s new 
rules on this matter. 

The last half of the book, which closely analyses a sample of voters, does 
not really suffer from being published so long after the events with which it 
deals. On the other hand, little advantage has been taken of the opportunities 
afforded by the delay; little reference has been made, for the sake of com- 
parison, to the material that has already been published on other con- 
stituencies in 1950 and 1951. The conclusions of the other surveys about the 
tendency of women and old people to vote Conservative might, for example, 
have been set beside the data obtained at Greenwich. Again, the authors of 
the 1950 Stretford Survey reported a rather strikingly large Conservative vote 
among the very small number of very young voters (too young to vote in 
1945) caught in their sample—but the number of young voters in the sample 
was too small to be trustworthy. The writers of the Greenwich Survey have 
not followed up this rather tantalizing information at all, being content with 
comparing ‘under 50” with ‘over 50’, in conjunction with class and sex 
(pp. 105-10). They were, as it happens, unfortunate in catching remarkably 
few very young voters for their sample. The ‘too young to vote in 1945’, 
instead of being half of those aged 21-29 in 1950, were only 6 per cent of the 
total sample (p. 280) while the whole group of 21-29’s were 22 per cent of 
the total sample (p. 127). 

Many important correlations are made between such factors as trade 
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union membership and degree of loyalty to the Labour Party, and there is an 
excellent discussion of the different sorts of influences to which voters are 
subject. Many of the findings here can well be compared with those of the 
Bristol Survey of 1951. The tendency of Catholics to vote Labour at all 
economic status levels is noteworthy, particularly in view of the Conservative 
candidate’s efforts with the Catholic Parents’ Association and pledges (which 
the Labour candidate did not give) about Catholic schools. The large Con- 
servative vote among Greenwich non-conformists would almost certainly not 
be reproduced in the North of England. 

The correlations between social class and voting agree fairly well with 
those found at Stretford and Bristol. Here, too, the parallels are not drawn. 
The study of 1945-50 changes in voting is rather thin, and produces no new 
evidence either to reinforce or to modify the conclusions of the Stretford 
authors. 

The divergences between ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ social class, and their 
relations with voting behaviour, suggest a new line which might with 
advantage be followed up more fully in further surveys in this country. 
What, if any, is the effect of property-ownership, in the form of savings, in- 
vestments or even durable possessions, on self-assessment and on voting 
behaviour? The question is interesting sociologically and important politi- 
cally, both because of the Post Office savings scare of 1931 and because of the 
wide-spread current belief that some workers who have become shareholders 
under profit-sharing schemes may have become more likely to vote Con- 
servative, particularly when their own shareholdings have been threatened 
with nationalization. 

Some interesting new material is produced on matters connected with the 
importance of the individual candidate in his constituency. The Bristol 
Survey has already given substantial confirmation of the generally accepted 
‘platitude’ that ‘personal qualities of candidates are of little importance in 
winning votes’ (Milne, p. 121). We now learn that before the beginning of 
the 1950 campaign at Greenwich only one voter in four remembered the 
name of the constituency’s M.P., and that ten days before the election under 
nine-tenths of intending Conservative or Labour voters knew the name of the 
candidate for whom they intended to vote (while even fewer knew the name 
of the opposing main-party candidate). Our authors arrive at the partly 
acceptable, but slightly ludicrous, conclusion (which they support with 
plenty of evidence from the conduct of the campaign) that ‘the main purpose 
of the local campaign, determined by the fact that no party affiliations appear 
on the ballot papers, was to impress the names of the candidates firmly on the 
minds of the electors’. If this is true, we may reflect that it is indeed a high 
price that we pay, in terms of human effort (15,000 man-hours of leisure time 
at Greenwich in 1950, apart from the cost in printing, etc.), for our continu- 
ing omission of party names on the ballot paper for the sake of an obsolete 
and fictitious principle. 

The authors of How People Vote deserve especial credit for their work in 
correlating types of opinion on well-chosen issues with voting behaviour; this 
work should prove a useful foundation for future inquiries on the same lines. 

Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent is a study of the U.S. presidential 
election: of 1952, based on a nation-wide sample. It analyses the votes for 
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Stevenson and Eisenhower according to ‘the quality of the electorate’s 
deliberation’, the impact on individuals of the various devices of persuasion, 
etc. It produtes much interesting information, often concealed in a welter of 
deplorable jargon, e.g. that ‘the 1948 nonvoters who were mobilized in 1952 
... had a level of mass media involvement approaching that of the regular 
party voters’. By their well-tabulated reports of the voters’ reactions to 
questions about numerous issues the authors produce a good picture of 
the currents of opinion and attitude on which each candidate’s vote was 
based. 

Group Differences in Attitudes and Votes is a survey of the 1954 congressional 
election, based on a sample of 1,139 persons drawn from the whole United 
States population, and following up earlier surveys. The whole work is really 
a series of tables accompanied by an explanatory text. As the proportion of 
non-voters is so high, particularly in a non-presidential year, much attention 
is paid to the party sympathies of non-voters, and to changes from voting in 
1952 to abstention in 1954. The essential pattern of the parties’ supporters 
remains as in Britain; the older age groups, the higher income groups and 
those with more education lean towards the Republicans, trade union mem- 
bers and Catholics towards the Democrats. With the non-voters, who are so 
large a proportion of the whole, a fairly clear pattern emerges. The propor- 
tion of non-voters increases steadily as we descend the scale in education, 
income and occupational status. 

The Michigan Survey does not break up the groups in detail—there are 
indeed 10,000 distinct sub-classes if we match together age, sex, job-status, 
religion, race, income, education and type of area—but it does reflect the 
great variety of opinions covered by each American party. Even at Greenwich 
many Labour supporters were found to favour each of five items of Conserva- 
tive policy—though never so many as favoured ‘Empire first’—and vice 
versa; the American parallel goes even further. 

The authors deserve credit for including tables illustrating the extent of 
possible sampling errors; having done this, though, they give us no further 
warning when telling us, for example, that, of a total of 33 unemployed, 24 
per cent voted Democratic, 9 per cent Republican and 67 per cent did not 
vote. 

When Labour Votes is a full-scale election study of a new type, applying 
familiar techniques to a sample of members of the automobile workers’ union 
in the Detroit area. The survey relates to the presidential, congressional and 
gubernatorial elections of 1952. The authors drew ‘1,499 names as a system- 
atic random sample from the mailing lists of all local unions in the Detroit 
area’, but could only trace 55 per cent of the total sample, or 71 per cent of 
all who were actually living at the addresses given. The findings of the survey 
are based on the replies of 828 persons, which can be taken as a fairly sub- 
stantial sample. 

The main interest of this work is that it relates to a relatively homogeneous 
group; it is also particularly important for students of the political behaviour 
of union members in United States. Even within this group, it was found that 
the higher income and education groups, home-owners, etc., tended to show 
larger proportions of Eisenhower voters. Analysis has also been made of the 
strength of pro-labour attitudes; this varied both with income and with other 
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factors. 67 per cent of the Stevenson voters and 16 per cent of Eisenhower 
voters were strongly pro-labour. Similarly, strong attachment to the union, 
which did not always go with a strong pro-labour attitude, tended to go with 
voting for Stevenson. Some of the persons in the sample split their votes, 
voting for Eisenhower for President but for Democrats for other offices. 

The questionnaire used for the survey was immensely long, being com- 
posed of 46 questions, many of them with numerous sub-questions. It is 
reproduced in an appendix, where it occupies 21 pages. Great trouble has 
been taken to discover the degrees of satisfaction with life, social alienation, 
authoritarian attitude, etc. Little positive correlation between them and 
voting behaviour has been discovered, but the findings have great interest for 
themselves, and for the sake of the other correlations revealed. 

P. A. BROMHEAD 


Reason and Experience in Ethics: Auguste Comte Memorial Trust Lecture No. 2 
by MORRIS GINSBERG. Oxford University Press, 1956. 44 pp. 6s. 

‘REASON AND EXPERIENCE IN ETHICS’ is an appropriate subject for a foundation 
commemorating the work of Comte, since it was mainly from this topic of 
philosophical discussion that the social sciences emerged as disciplines able 
to stand on their own feet. Empiricist philosophers like Hutcheson, Hume, 
and Adam Smith explained ethical notions in terms of psychology, individual 
and social. Comte’s view of ethics is much the same as theirs. With Hume, he 
says that the business of thinking in morals is to serve the altruistic feelings by 
discovering means to satisfy the ends they put before us. A positive treatment 
of ethics therefore consists of psychological and sociological investigation. 

This empiricist or positivist approach to ethics has been attacked often 
enough by rationalist philosophers. They have argued, quite correctly, that 
the positivist account of the practical function of reason, as the discovery of 
means, is too narrow. They have tended, however, until recently, to be 
insufficiently precise in their own analysis of additional rational factors in 
ethics. They have been too prone to take the easy way out, constructing a 
metaphysical concept of Reason as the Intuition of Absolute Values. This 
gives a feeling of satisfaction and uplift because it rules out the crude and 
apparently cheapening explanation of positivism, but it does so at the cost of 
avoiding explanation altogether. The great merit of Professor Ginsberg’s 
lecture is that he analyses in some detail a variety of processes that can pro- 
perly be called rational, and that he does so in a scientific instead of a meta- 
physical spirit. 

Ideal ends or values, like Happiness, Justice, Liberty, are not just simple 
objects of desire. They are general conceptions built up in the course of 
thinking about the interrelations of desires, their consequences, and the cir- 
cumstances that enable some to be satisfied and cause others to be thwarted. 
These ideals involve a comparison and systematization of more limited ends, 
and must themselves be compared and reconciled with each other. The 
particular form they take at any one time and place depends on the social 
institutions within which they are pursued, but all the same they indicate a 
general direction of purpose that itself modifies institutions and attitudes. 
The concept of development is, for Ginsberg as for Comte, essential for the 
understanding of ethics. Ginsberg is concerned to point out, however, how 
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much in the process of ethical development exhibits what we must call a 
rational character. 

He discusses five different but related criteria—principles of rational 
appraisal—that may be used in tracing the development of ethical notions: 
(1) differentiation of ethics from religion and law; (2) growing universalization of 
the range of persons to whom moral rules are held to apply; (3) widening 
comprehensiveness of the range of needs and values of which they take account; 
(4) increasing coherence in systematizing moral principles; (5) expansion of 
the scope of self-criticism and self-direction, not only by individuals in their 
personal lives but also in the shaping of public policy. In elaborating these 
five criteria, Ginsberg spends most of his time on the fourth, coherence, and 
shows how the work of moral philosophers in this field may receive valuable 
supplementation from comparative studies in the various social sciences. He 
then turns his attention to the idea of justice, the development of which again 
illustrates a widening of concern from private to public morality. The notion 
of commutative justice, equivalent exchange between individuals, gives way 
more and more to distributive justice, a co-operative provision of the con- 
ditions of social well-being. This leads him finally to glance at changes in 
conceptions of rights. 

It will be seen that the lecture covers a very wide field. Perhaps too wide 
for satisfactory treatment. Nevertheless this comprehensive survey is to be 
welcomed as showing the ramifications of what seems at first sight a more 
limited theme. The philosophic dispute about the respective places of reason 
and experience in ethics received its limited appearance from an over- 
simplified psychology that dissected the mind with the dichotomous knife so 
dear to logic. Professor Ginsberg chooses to begin with the dichotomy be- 
tween reason and experience in order to set out the views he intends to 
criticize as too narrow. The fact is, however, that he widens the whole con- 
ception of the controversy. Towards the end of his lecture he makes it quite 
clear that he rejects the dualism of the old moralists. We shall, he says, under- 
stand human nature better if we think of more and less partial systems of a 
personality that is both a unity and a plurality. The idea of development, on 
which he so rightly insists, is one of ‘a process tending towards unity or 
integration’. This conceptual framework, replacing the old dichotomy of 
reason and experience, is what enables him to give new vigour and breadth 
to an unduly restricted subject, and to show that ethics is more of a rational 
business than Hume and Comte allowed. 

D. D. RAPHAEL 


Family and Neighbourhood by }. M. MocEY. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1956. 
156 pp. 30s. 
Tus Is A BOOK on a very important topic, the quality of life on a new housing 
estate and how it compares with that of the old area which has been left 
behind. Mr. Mogey obviously tackles the job with a great deal of sympathy 
for the kind of problems involved and his work throws a great deal of light 
on what he calls ‘several of the more subjective aspects of family and neigh- 
bourhood relations’. 
As Mr. Mogey points out, the kind of material which he wanted could 
not be collected by the use of a set questionnaire and therefore the decision 
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was made to use the admittedly difficult technique of free interviewing. Even 
so, the reader is left wondering why other techniques for collecting and 
checking material have been neglected. 

Apparently relying on impressions collected by interview Mr. Mogey 
presents conclusions which do not check with his own more factual material 
offered rather casually elsewhere in the book. No matter how well it is 
carried out the interview is only one of the tools in the kit, and a very tricky 
one at that. 

For example, the table on p. 153 listing the ‘Changes in the attitudes of 
families’ includes one item showing that the wives of Barton (a new estate in 
Oxford) have a less favourable attitude towards employment than wives in 
St. Ebbes (the old area). Now, first of all, this is the first time in the book that 
differences in attitude between the old and new area are shown as changes in 
attitude, but that may be just a slip. The second point is that, though there 
are clearly less women working in the new area than the old (12 out of go 
households as against 27 out of 30 respectively (p. 121) ), the table in the 
appendix shows that at the time of moving to Barton an even smaller pro- 
portion (103 wives out of 1,006 households (p. 174) ) were working. In other 
words, it looks as if there are more not less women working on the new estate 
than were working in the same families before they moved. I realize that 
‘wives’ and ‘women’ are not synonymous in the two sets of figures but the 
numbers of other adults in the Barton families who could have been included 
in one category and not in the other are not sufficient to invalidate the 
point. If the situation is as suggested, what is the significance of attitudes 
expressed compared with what people do? In any case is it fair to compare 
what a young woman with babies to look after says about going out to work 
with the opinion of an older woman whose children are grown up, and to 
present the differences as associated with living in a different locality or 
as the result of moving? As many as 70 per cent of the households in Barton 
consisted of husband and wife with some children under 14 years of age as 
against 33 per cent of such households in St. Ebbes. There were more than 
three times as many households in St. Ebbes without young children as in 
Barton (Table 5, p. 15). 

Again, the concluding chapter discusses the differences in the relationships 
with kindred in the two areas and says: “The chance that each sample in- 
cluded equal numbers of families with kin in Oxford gives this statistic 
greater force.’ We know from this study as well as others that the daughter- 
mother relationship is probably the most important of these relationships 
outside the immediate family and is the one on which the others depend. 
And yet, of the St. Ebbes wives, 91 per cent were either natives or had been 
more than 20 years in the area, whereas only about 45 per cent of Barton 
wives were in the same position (p. 21). Having some kindred in the area is 
not the same has having a family and to a young housewife is certainly not 
the same as having a mother handy. It would be strange if two such widely 
different samples gave the same opportunities for meeting kin. 

These criticisms are not made in any carping spirit, The question of method 
is the part of this book which will interest sociologists most and therefore I have 
concentrated on one or two points of methods which I think important. Mr. 
Mogey knows as well as the rest of us about the ‘well tried methods of the 
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social survey’ and tries to justify his use of the free interview against such 

methods., In this he shows courage and we should all be grateful to him» 

for the experiment, but I do not think that he succeeds in making his 
int. 

Much as I disagree with the method, I find the book interesting and fruit- 
ful reading. It contains many suggestions on changes in family living, e.g. on 
attitudes to holidays, the respective role of husband and wife in the home, the 
importance of the house itself, and so on. These and many other suggestions 
will be worth following up in Oxford and elsewhere. 

TOM BRENNAN 


Sinhalese Social Organisation; the Kandyan Period by RALPH PIERIS. Colombo, 

The Ceylon University Press, 1956. xii + 311 pp. Rs. 10.00. 

The author of this scholarly work is head of the department of Sociology 
at the University of Ceylon. His aim is to reconstruct from documentary 
sources a picture of Kandyan Sinhalese society in the period preceding the 
British annexation of 1815. Inevitably he relies heavily upon the classical 
authorities such as D’Oyly and Davy and the more recent general studies of 
Hayley and Codrington, but he has also combed through a great mass of much 
less accessible material, including manuscript sources. He is usually meticul- 
ous in the citation of authorities and, though many awkward puzzles remain, 
any future investigator is bound to find this book indispensable. 

Dr. Pieris deals mainly with conditions in the Kandyan Highlands, but his 
final section (Part VII) refers to the North-Central Province. Dr. Pieris con- 
siders that, in this region, the pre-British social order continued relatively 
unchanged until recent times, and that this justifies the use of modern as well 
as early documents. This sometimes results in inconsistency. For example, 
what is said about pamgu and gamvasam at p. 71 makes little sense when we 
meet the same terms at p. 236. Incidentally, on this particular subject, the 
footnote references are confused. The source of Fig. 1 is not given and the 
reader will be puzzled to fit this diagram to the complicated text of pp. 238-9. 
In elucidation I might say that Dr. Pieris’ diagram, and also most of his text 
here, comes from R. W. Ievers, Manual of the North-Central Province, Ceylon 
(Colombo: 1899), but the original diagram contained explanatory notes 
which are now omitted. The diagram, incidentally, also appeared in the 
Report of the Central Irrigation Board for 1888 (published 1900) and its design 
seems to be independent of Ievers’ account, 

Dr. Pieris writes clearly but the general argument of the book is at times 
marred by an awkward insertion of ethnographic appendices. Thus Part II 
is mainly concerned with distinguishing types of service tenure and this is 
quite logically followed by Part III, which is an account of the feudal revenue 
system; but in between we have a string of appendices dealing with harvesting 
customs and systems of measurement. It would surely have been better if all 
such appendices had been collected at the end of the book. 

Rather naturally the most convincing sections are those which deal with 
matters which were of immediate interest to the early British Administration, 
e.g. Political Structure, Land Tenure, Revenue. For more narrowly socio- 
logical themes the evidence is much weaker, and Dr, Pieris has been forced 
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to interpolate from his own experience. In this he is not always frank. Part V 
is concerned with Caste, but only as a phenomenon of past history. The 
reader who seeks an explanation of the still crucial ritual function of washer- 
men is thus referred to Robert Knox writing in 1681! 

Part VI on Kinship and Marriage is definitely weak. The author has here 
inadvisedly encroached upon anthropological territory which falls outside 
his special competence. In comment I will merely remark that the reference 
to Morgan at p. 216 is incorrect and that, in my view, it is misleading to 
describe Sinhalese society as patrilineal. 

Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the book is a commendable piece of solid 
scholarship. Its main value is in the assembly of materials. These serve to 
broaden rather than alter our previous knowledge of Kandyan society. 

E. R. LEACH 


Urmensch und Spatkultur by ARNOLD GEHLEN. Athenaeum Verlag, Bonn, 1956. 

300 pp. 

THIs Is FRANKLY A DISAPPOINTING BOOK; for the promise of the first part is 
belied in the second. The author was led to it by his anthropological studies. 
So, though he replaces the Greek or Latin terms familiar in the classical 
German philosophers by Verdeutschungen that cannot be translated neatly into 
less primitive languages (e.g. vereinseitigen) and uses others, e.g. Kategorien, in 
a sense as foreign to Kant and Hegel as to Aristotle, he encourages the reader 
to expect a sociological rather than psychological approach. In fact the con- 
ceptualizing role of the tool, ‘interposed between stimulus and response’ so 
that even palaeolithic implements become ‘steinerne Begriffe’ is admirably 
expounded though the social determination both of the production and of the 
use of tools is not explicitly emphasized. So too is the substitution of habits 
for instincts, of an Erwerbmotorik for an Erbmotorik. Still better Gehlen admits 
with Marx, Durkheim and Mannheim that ‘the structure of consciousness as 
well, as its content, changes’. Above all. for him man is fundamentally ein 
handelndes Wesen and institutions are of prime importance for ‘man’s own 
understanding of himself’. 

Indeed the book’s avowed aim is to derive institutions ‘from the nature of 
man’ and to present ‘the autonomy of institutionally conditioned spiritual 
life (des institutions-bedingten Seelenlebens)—an autonomy not to be compre- 
hended with the concepts of psychology, but demanding its proper cate- 
gories’. But ‘categories’ are defined as ‘the essential peculiarities of man that 
resist further analysis’ (die nicht weiter zuriickfihrbaren Wesenseigenschaften). They 
thus resemble the axiomata of the Greeks much more than their kategoriai. And 
while the author seems to admit that the nature of man outside society is 
incomprehensible (‘eine vorkulturell fassbare menschliche Natur iiberhaupt gibt es 
nicht? might mean that), his ‘categories’, from which human institutions are 
to be derived, are suspiciously like the ‘instincts’ or ‘primary urges’ of nine- 
teenth-century psychology. 

As such ‘le besoin de faire quelquechose’ is quite a respectable ‘category’. 
Gehlen regards it as ‘a deeply primitive relict (tief urtiimlicher Rest) of the 
geologically oldest strata of life’, stimulated by the ‘Ausseralltdgliches, Auffal- 
liges and Unwahrscheinliches’ . 'To find in this feeling the roots of ritual practices 
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is a quite plausible hypothesis, though no more empirically demonstrable nor 
demonstrated than alternative psychological explanations. Even so, he omits 
to add, ‘the stimulus and the response are alike socially determined: ‘the 
improbable’ is not what individual experience finds improbable—to the 
infant every event must seem equally unexpected—but what the collective 
experience of the society to which the individual belongs has thus diagnosed. 
And of course the number of ‘improbable’ events is inversely proportional to 
the extent of socially accumulated experience, however much prescribed 
ritual responses retard the accumulation. Ignoring its sociological implica- 
tions, Gehlen goes on blithely to derive from this ‘category’, ‘representational 
rites’, the domestication of animals, totemism, and so on. 

In brief the author tries to derive the structure of consciousness and so of 
society from ‘human nature’, whereas an empirical anthropological study 
should proceed in the reverse direction as Durkheim did (significantly enough 
Gehlen never mentions Durkheim once!). Instead he uses anthropological and 
historical (including let us say in his defence, archaeological) data caprici- 
ously to illustrate conclusions rather than as bases for inductions. Ingenious 
and even illuminating though his analysis of concepts often is, his deductions 
are no more convincing than those of others who have followed like methods 
to different ends. His absorption with ritual to the exclusion of practical 
activities, such as produced tools, and the priority assigned to visual over 
against vocal symbolism (language is mentioned only incidentally) can only 
be attributed to prejudice—apparently a prejudice in favour of monotheism 
which alone, he argues, ‘left for Science Nature emptied of indwelling gods’ 
(von daseienden Gittern entleert), an odd echo of Cornford’s phrase about the 
ascent of the Greek gods to Olympus! 

It is then superfluous to mention historical inaccuracies—that one of the 
first pharaohs was named ‘Falcon’ (every pharaoh ipso facto became Falcon, 
i.e. Horus); that the engraving of a feline from La Ferrassie is Moustieriean 
and 100,000 years old (it is Upper Palaeolithic, not more than 40,000 years 
old); and so on. 

Vv. G. CHILDE 


Graduate Employment, a Sample Survey: Political and Economic Planning. 
Allen and Unwin, 1956. xiii + 251 pp. gos. 
BETWEEN 1938-9 AND 1952-3 the number of students at British Universities 
increased by about 70 per cent; but far from this expansion being sufficient 
to satisfy the national requirements in graduate manpower, it was only too 
obvious that the output was still falling behind what was necessary to meet 
the challenge prescribed by the developments in science and technology 
elsewhere in the world. Moved by the intensity of the general concern and 
yet appalled at the lack of systematic and comprehensive thinking on the 
problem, P.E.P. set on foot in 1953 a large-scale inquiry into the relations 
between industry and the University graduate. The inquiry was sponsored by 
the Human Relations Committee of D.S.I.R. and the Medical Research 
Council and was financed largely out of Counterpart Aid Funds. It was 
intended that it should involve three surveys: one on the policy of British 
industry with regard to graduates, one on University opinion of education 
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and the needs of industry, and one on graduates themselves. The last of these 
is the subject of the present report. 

The terms of reference for this part of the inquiry are stated as follows: 
‘To discover the jobs to which graduates leaving Universities in Great Britain 
are going and the influences that determine their choice of employment; and 
to relate this information to such factors as age, sex, parental occupation, 
university attended, course taken and degree obtained.’ Published University 
statistics being notoriously deficient in these respects, a sample survey was 
carried out for P.E.P. by the Government Social Survey, which was confined 
to those male graduates who took a first degree in arts, science or technology 
at a University or through a University college of Great Britain in the 
academic year, 1949-50. A random sample of one in two was drawn, totalling 
6,841 men, of whom 4,535 returned questionnaires (66 per cent); but ‘“be- 
cause of the relatively short time in which the inquiry had to be completed 
and the consequent need to press on with the coding and analysis of the 
replies, only 3,961 replies were used’. Hence the study covers some 58 per cent 
of the graduates in the original sample. The year 1949-50 was chosen so that 
there would be sufficient time since graduating for the men to have settled 
down in their careers, but it has the defect of including in the sample a very 
large number of men on grants obtained under the F.E.T. Scheme for ex- 
Servicemen. These two features of the Report raise doubts as to its repre- 
sentativeness for a full inquiry into the relations between industry and the 
University graduate, as that term is understood in 1956. About half the 
graduates in the Survey, for example, had apparently decided on the type of 
employment they actually entered before they began their studies. But might 
not this figure be enhanced by the fact that about half of them were ex- 
Servicemen? Would the proportion of present-day graduates who have 
already decided on their post-University careers be so large? 

The Report of the Survey, as we should expect from the terms of reference, 
gives details on the graduates’ background (type of school attended, Univer- 
sity record, social activities and interests, marital status, class of degree 
obtained, etc.), on the choice of career (when the choice was made, previous 
preferences, people influencing the choice, attitude to industry), on first 
employment and starting salary, on changes in employment and salaries 
between 1950 and 1954, and on employment and salary in the autumn of 1954. 
From all this we learn that industry recruited mainly science and technology 
graduates, although as many as a fifth of the men it took had read for an arts 
degree. 70 per cent of those who, while studying, were keen to go into 
industry did so and 24 per cent of those who considered it as a possible career; 
but 3 per cent of those who were keen to enter industry plus 25 per cent of 
those who thought it an alternative, in fact went into teaching. The Survey 
makes some attempt to estimate the degree to which the ‘potential’ intake of 
graduates into industry, as measured by their relative keenness for this type 
of employment, compares with their actual intake, and concludes that the 
actual expressed as a proportion of the potential reached as high as 84 per 
cent in the case of technology graduates, was 62 per cent in the case of science 
graduates, but reached only 33 per cent in the case of arts graduates. The 
‘wastage’ was largely to teaching and commerce on the part of arts men, and 
to teaching and the Scientific Civil Service on the part of science men— 
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although the Report is quick to point out that this is not to suggest that 
industry should necessarily have recruited any more arts men, scientists or 
technoldgists than it did. ‘In fact, as is well known, industry’s mounting 
claims on graduate labour have presented other employers, not least the Civil 
Service and the secondary schools of the country, with recruitment problems 
the solution of which is not yet in sight.’ 

Perhaps even more interesting is the comparison of ‘first career job’ with 
‘autumn 1954 job’ which shows slight net gains for teaching and research, 
and net losses of as much as 10 per cent from industry and 10 per cent from 
commerce. Most of this movement seems to have been into the Civil Service, 
local government service, teaching or University work. As many as 62 per 
cent of the graduates leaving commercial posts entered these fields of em- 
ployment, and 44 per cent of those leaving industry. On the other hand only 
5 per cent of those leaving government service, teaching or University 
employment went into commerce and 25 per cent into industry. This is 
particularly important insofar as salary increases for those who stayed with 
the same employer for 2-3 years, 3-4 years, or 4 years and longer, were 
consistently greater for those in commerce and industry as compared with 
those in government service and in teaching. Much more yet remains to be 
said about the relative attractiveness of different types of employment for 
graduates, and it is surprising that the Survey has not done more with the 
material it has to hand. 

There are indeed three main ways in which the Report could have been 
improved. In the first place, a clear distinction could have been made between 
those graduates who went to the University either straight from school or 
after their National Service and those who had spent some time in employ- 
ment or on war service before entering University in 1946 or 1947. The latter 
may be regarded as exceptional cases not likely to be repeated on such a 
large scale in the near future. The former are more representative of the 
present-day graduate body. Secondly, since this is part of a general study on 
industry and the graduate, more detailed analyses could have been made on 
the movements of graduates into and out of employment in industry and 
commerce. In a sense both of these points are covered in the Report but in a 
confused way, and attempts to unravel the answers to specific questions have 
created a feeling of intense frustration in at least one reader. Could we perhaps 
have an issue of Planning devoted to such limited but more immediately useful 
questions? Finally, there is a curious last chapter entitled ‘Summary and 
Conclusions’ in which one searches in vain for any conclusions on the material 
presented, other than an appeal ‘for the collation and publication of annual 
or at least regular statistics on graduate employment’. This is most unlike 
P.E.P. which has never been at a loss before to suggest policies on population 
questions and for industry. Are there no pointers to be found in the material? 
or must we wait until the final report on industry and the University graduate 
before we learn P.E.P.’s views on the employment of the 1949-50 arts, science 
and technology graduates? P.E.P. is to be congratulated on having made the 
first attack on a problem of immense public concern. It is indeed a pity that 
we still cannot see how this knowledge, so impartially presented, is yet to be 
applied. 

J. A. BANKS 
gI 
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Social Case Work in Marital Problems: The Development of a Psychodynamic 
Approach. A study by a group of case workers. Tavistock Publications Ltd., 
1955- 199 PP- 15S5- 

CONCERN FOR THE WELFARE of the family has become widespread in recent 

years; neglected children, broken homes, unhappy marriages, have been front 

page news. Commissions, Committees, and numerous less important bodies, 
unofficial and official, have been appointed or have appointed themselves to 
discuss evils and suggest remedies. 

All this activity has been stimulated by the impact and aftermath of the 
War with its social revelations, by the increasing divorce rates, and para- 
doxical as it may sound by the development of the Welfare State. The con- 
siderable decline in primary poverty is due mostly to higher wages and full 
employment, but the increased social security benefits play a part, and one 
of the results of a higher economic standard is that fewer people have recourse 
to social agencies for material help. These agencies have built up a formid- 
able body of skills and techniques and even when they were still dealing with 
the relief of distress in the older sense, had begun to regard their clients’ 
difficulties as problems in human relationships. The precarious condition of 
the family as shown in the high rate of divorce, the neglected children, and 
the incidence of juvenile delinquency, indicated serious maladjustment and 
demanded skilled assistance, and it is not surprising that such societies as the 
Family Welfare Association (the change of name from Charity Organization 
Society is significant) switched some of their resources to deal with the new 
opportunities and tasks presented. 

The Family Discussion Bureau with whose work this book deals was one 
result of this effort to meet new needs. The Bureau was originally set up by 
the Family Welfare Association, in consultation with the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations and the now defunct Peckham Health Centre, and was 
established in its present form in 1951 to act as a specialized case work 
agency dealing with marital and family problems. The workers are qualified 
case workers who receive some specialized training based on psycho-analytic 
theories and methods. Their special skills are developed through case con- 
ferences and supervision with guided reading; they are not of course qualified 
analysts, nor are they psychiatric social workers by virtue of this training, 
although it is clear from the book that they have accepted the doctrines and 
hypotheses of Freudian psychology with complete and sublime conviction. 

The method adopted for dealing with the clients is that of the interview, and 
the treatment may be extended over a long period. In fact, however, 45 per 
cent of the 498 clients whose cases were begun during 1952 and 1953 only 
had one interview and a further 25 per cent only two or three. Any case 
terminated after less than 10 interviews is regarded as ‘short term’ and only 
I1 per cent of the 1952 and 1953 group emerged from this category. How- 
ever, the writers show that the proportion of clients who continue beyond the 
initial stage has increased; 77 per cent dropped off after one to three inter- 
views in 1949-51, and 70 per cent in 1952-3. Even so the number and propor- 
tion of cases only initially treated is high and it would seem to be rather 
difficult to draw any final conclusions. 

The Family Discussion Bureau may prove a valuable means of preventing 
somé marital breakdowns, though the complicated methods and explana- 
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tions of behaviour which would appear to be susceptible of much simpler 
interpretation seem rather tedious to those who have not entirely accepted 
the Freudian gospel. The cases described emphasize the need for self- 
management and self-knowledge and show that a great deal of hard work 
has been done to further these ends. 

To some people the complete lack of any suggestion that there is such a 
thing as duty will appear as a defect in the work of the Family Discussion 
Bureau as here portrayed. It is nowhere suggested that certain courses of con- 
duct are wrong and others right and that moral responsibility and freedom 
to choose one and reject the other exist, and cannot be pushed back on to 
parental shortcomings in early childhood. This omission will detract from the 
merits of the book for many readers. The small size of the sample discussed, 
together with the still smaller proportion undertaking long-term treatment, 
will limit its usefulness for others. 

ROSALIND CHAMBERS 


The Practice of Psychiatry in General Hospitals by A. &. BENNETT et al. Berkeley 

University of California Press, 1956. 178 pp. 30s. 

Clinical Psyehology: The Study of Persons by RICHARD W. WALLEN. McGraw- 

Hill Book Company Inc., 1956. 388 pp. 45s. 

A Primer of Freudian Psychology by CALVIN 8. HALL. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 

1956. 137 pp. 13s. 6d. 

THERE IS NO DouBT that chronic mental illness is our greatest health problem 
on either side of the Atlantic; and it is the thesis of The Practice of Psychiatry 
in General Hospitals that curable mental illness is best treated in a general 
hospital like any other medical condition and that by so doing the con- 
sequently improved treatment will prevent many of these cases from becom- 
ing chronic. This arrangement would make other specialists immediately 
available in case of need and provide in return psychiatric advice for other 
wards. It is estimated that 15-25 per cent of patients in general wards are 
partially disabled by emotional and personality disorders and, in a research 
project in 1953, Denning showed that the presence of a psychiatric unit 
improves diagnosis and treatment and shortens the average patient’s stay in 
a general ward by three days. 

To have psychiatric cases taken as a matter of course would do much to 
combat the prejudice which still causes delay in referring such cases to 
hospital. On the other hand, it is feared that acutely disturbed patients may 
upset the non-mental patients in the same establishment. It seems to me that 
the unfortunate effect that disturbed patients are likely to have on individuals 
who are not in the same ward is much exaggerated. This probably arises 
from fantasies engendered by the forbidding remoteness of the old-fashioned 
lunatic asylum. A modern psychiatric hospital can be situated in a resi- 
dential area without causing the least nuisance. Nevertheless, the manage- 
ment and tempo of a psychiatric ward is not the same as that of a general 
ward, Fractures and pneumonia seem to respond pretty well to the kindly 
dragooning which traditional nursing’ administers to its patients; damaged 
psyches do not. 

This book is based on a survey the authors made of the psychiatric facilities 
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provided in general hospitals in North America and gives a clear account of 
what an up-to-date psychiatric unit should include. A particularly interesting 
chapter discusses the relatively new idea of the day hospital, which is shown 
to provide the necessary facilities for treating all but the most disturbed 
patients. Its very great advantage is that the patients remain in contact with 
their social environment throughout their treatment. 

Clinical Psychology: The Study of Persons aims more to investigate what a 
clinical psychologist is and does than to deal exhaustively with psychological 
testing or methods of research. No one could quarrel with the author’s inten- 
tion to make the individual set in his environment of place and time the 
centre of such a study. But read by itself, in spite of its sensible approach in 
detail, the book makes an unsatisfactory impression. By approaching the sub- 
ject from so many different points of view, too many hares are started and a 
sense of discouragement is developed. However, this might not be so, if the 
book were used as a textbook for an actual course of clinical psychology as 
the author hopes it will be. 

The author of A Primer of Freudian Psychology is mistaken in his claim to be 
the first to set forth Freud’s general theory of psychology in a systematic form. 
The first volume of Dalbiez’s ‘Psychoanalytical Method and the Doctrine of 
Freud’ states Freud’s theory of the structure of the psyche and its function 
with perfect clarity. The present book tries to justify itself as an account of 
normal personality but it hardly succeeds. To be sure the case material of 
clinical psychiatry is avoided. But where abnormal psychology ends and 
normal begins is, of course, difficult to decide. Certainly the author fails to 
make it clear. To read his description of the defence mechanisms of the ego 
raises the doubt whether these very recognizable forms of behaviour would be 
used by a personality that was well adjusted to reality. As this is a theory of 
normal psychology, a description of the mature or complete personality 
could be expected. All that is offered in the final chapter is the stabilized per- 
sonality, which seems in its use of the various morbid defences described in 
this book to be more or less of a psychological cripple. 

J. Cc. READ 


Advance in Africa by 1. c. JACKSON. Oxford University Press, 1956. viii + 110 pp. 
7s. 6d. 
THE AUTHOR OF THIS LITTLE BOOK has been the director of a training centre 
for ‘community development leaders’. In the Eastern Region of Nigeria 
community development means the construction of small-scale public works 
by voluntary labour, and an appreciable number of roads, schools, water 
storage tanks and the like are built in this way. The Awgu centre arranges 
short courses, partly technical and partly concerned with what might be 
called civics, for local government councillors and staff, teachers, and others 
who seem to be potential leaders. The book is of the type that could well be 
used as a textbook for such courses, though it is also intended to present the 
Eastern Nigerian experience to the world and put the case for the value of 
the methods followed there in any under-developed area. 
L. P. MAIR 
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